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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


OUR MONTHS more and Congress will be back 
again. Why does such a thought send shivers 
up and down the spine of American business in- 
stitutions? Is it because they have something 

to conceal or something to protect that is unsound? 

On the contrary, it is because they fear Congress 
'~ will not deliberate, but will legislate as Speaker 
Byrns himself said last week when he urged passage of 
a major measure without knowing much “about the 
merits” of a bill affecting the entire economic system. 

When will Members of Congress discover that 
'~ there is such a thing as sound and unsound eco- 
nomics? When will they cease to think of themselves 
and their reelection campaigns as more important than 
the permanent welfare of their country? 


7 = ie 
When that day comes the country 


will welcome a return of Congress 
as a truly representative body. 
Meanwhile the feeling of class 

against class which has been en- 
gendered by this Congress and by this Administration 
generally will merely intensify the economic warfare, 
retard business progress and keep millions from the 
jobs they deserve to have. 

Government by the politicians is dominant today 

but the worm turns. Some day the public opinion 
of the country will see in the “reelection” fever a much 
more dangerous threat to its welfare than the “evil 
features” of this or that phase of the corporate systern 
which happens at the moment to be the basis for so 
much demagoguery. 


STIRRING UP OF 
CLASS STRIFE 
SLOWS RECOVERY 


The most encouraging aspect of national affairs in 
the last few weeks, to be sure, has *been the awaken- 
ing of currents of public opinion that have pressed 
themselves upon Congress and produced some modi- 
fication of clumsily worded, radical, and weil-nigh con- 
fiscatory legislation. 
q The banking law is a much better measure than 
when first introduced. It preserves for the depositor 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Broadened in 


Public utility holding companies, un- 
regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the past, are brought under 
its sway and threatened with possi- 
ble destruction, under a compromise 
agreement reached by Senate and 
House conferees with the President’s 
approval. 


HE 74TH CONGRESS winds up 
its first session in a blaze of law- 
making. 

Bank laws, tax laws, utility regula- 
tion laws, farm laws, “little NRA” 
laws, economic planning laws flash 
across the closing scene. 

Involved were the principal legisla- 
tive accomplishments of the fourth 
longest Congressional session in 20 


Endorsement was given by Con- 
gress to the President’s reeommenda- 
tion that the Federal taxing power be 
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years. 
z , Bills carrying out Presidential used to penalize “bigness” in busi- 
2 wishes, jammed for weeks and ness, and to make more difficult the 
= months in committee, suddenly flared transfer of fortunes from one gene- 
= out to receive Congressional approval. ration to the next. 
= As a result Mr. Roosevelt told Punning counter to Presidential 
i newspaper men that he would stay wishes, Congress voted to bar sale of 
2 on at the White House for a week munitions of war to belligerents and 
i or more to complete action on the to narrow national responsibility for 
= statutes that Congress produced. American citizens in case of foreign 
z RECORD APPROPRIATIONS war. The idea was to insure neu- 
= When that action is completed the _ t¥ality. 
= President will have realized on nearly A “code” was provided for the soft 
2 all of his major recommendations. coal industry, including in its pro- 
= Over eight billion dollars of appro- visions production control, price fix- 
z priations were voted, including the ing, collective bargaining and other 
3 largest single appropriation in the features. 


history of the country—one of $4,- 
880,000,000 for relief and work relief. 

A national banking system that has 
served the country for 20 years was 
remade to shift control of bank 
money—credit—from the hands of 
bankers to the hands of the Govern- 


FEDERAL CONTROL BROADENED 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
underwent amendment to broaden 
the powers of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act was amended to 
broaden the field of activity and the 











ment, 

Old age insurance on a compulsory authority of that New Deal agency. 
basis and unemployment insurance Farmers were given a new bank- 
under State systems—designed to ruptcy plan to enable them to retain 
affect 30,000,000 individuals—were their farms after foreclosure, rail- 


written into law. roads got new opportunities to reor- 


LIMO OO OU 


As Congress Ends Eight Months of Work 


Federal Controls Over Industry, Banking, and Social Welfare Are 
Fourth Longest Session in 20 Years’ 


ganize, motor busses were drawn into 
the Federal regulatory system, labor 
got a new labor board to enforce col- 
lective bargaining rights, Spanish 
War veterans got their full pensions 
back, Government employes had 
salary cuts restored and railroad em- 
ployes were voted retirement: pen- 
sions, 

Tnose were positive actions. 

THE NEGATIVE SIDE 

On the negative side, it jammed 
on a Presidential request for a law 
to require contractors to meet NRA 
requirements when bidding on Gov- 
ernment work. 

Mr. Roosevelt was upset early in 
the session when he asked Congress 
to vote in favor of a world court 
membership for thé United States. 
He won out in a veto battle when the 
Senate refused to override his stand 
against full payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus. 

On the defensive side, the Presi- 
dent asked and Congress -voted au- 
thority to prevent suits after Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, by holders of gold clause 
Government bonds, seeking to collect 
the difference in value between the 
new paper dollar and the old gol 
dollar. 

After the record had «been tabu- 
lated, word trickled from the White 
House. It was to this effect: 

Mr. Roosevelt, the insiders said, 
would have been pleased with an 80 
per cent score on legislative recom- 
mendations written into law. He got, 
they claimed, about 95 per cent. 
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March of the a 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HAT this session of Congress has done to busi- 
ness, labor and industry. Legislative action 
translated in terms of its effect on various 
sections of the population. As Congress pours 

out its flood of bills the Government machinery pre< 
pares to put them into effect. New boards, and agen< 
cies, new functions for old ones. 


The Social Security Board organizes its forces to 
dispense old-age pensions, unemployment insurance 
and other benefits. 


Labor: The Federal Machinery is set up to enforce 
Collective Bargaining. 


Power: The modified “death sentence” for utility 

holding companies. Federal grants for municipal 
electric plants. New powers for the TVA. Setbacks 
for the industry on three fronts. 


The new Youth Movement takes form as an admin- 
istration is set up to aid in the education and guide 
the energies of the younger generation. 


The New Taxes: Where the burden will fall and 
what the Treasury hopes to collect with the proj- 
ected imposts. 


Cotton—a new policy on cotton with price-fixing 
loans reduced while a controversy arises between, the 
representatives of the Southern States and farm officials, 


How Labor and Industry share in the public funds 
a graphic explanation of the expenditures of Govern- 
ment money in each field. 


q Money: The new system of credit control, 


I America stages its biggest peacetime military mas 
neuvers in its history—55,000 men take part. 
While Europe talks war Congress makes a law in an 
attempt to keep us out of it. The fight over neu- 
trality. 
These and other important articles will be found on 
following pages, 
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Congress Clears the Decks 

Pounding down the home stretch, Congress has 
had a hectic week. No such burst of energy on 
Capitol Hill since the New Deal was new in the 
March days of 1933. 

Congressional leaders got their full-speed 
orders at a Sunday White House conference. Last 
Monday the legislative mill began to hum with 
geared-up velocity. 

Important bills went through both Houses 
within a few hours. Conference reports were 
gaveled to adoption with a bang. Lashing and 
spurring by majority leaders, with Saturday 
night as the adjournment goal, put practically 
all the President's “must program” into law. 

Among important measures whisked through 
in record speed during the last few days were 
the banking bill, the Guffey coal bill, the railroad 
pension bill and the Frazier-Lemke farm loan bill, 

Some noteworthy bills perished in the last- 
minute jam. Presidential demand for a ship sub- 
sidy act was overborne in the final rush. So was 
the Walsh bill to provide that NRA conditions be 
written into Government contracts. 

The fagged 74th Congress, nearly eight months 
on the job, was rarin’ to go home. 


* * m 


Banking Bill Becomes Law 

Gavel-banged through the Senate so fast that 
smiling Senator Glass couldn’t get a word in 
edgewise explaining the conference report, the 
banking bill went to the White House devoid of 
a number of features the vigilant Virginia Sena- 
tor sought to keep out of it. With a continuing 
smile, the Senator registered satisfaction as the 
President signed it. (See picture on Page 6.) 

Among provisions about which the two Houses 
disagreed, Senate conferees succeeded in main- 
tining direct open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities and 14-year terms for Federal 
Reserve Board members. House conferees were 





. —Unterwood & Underwood 
NEW GUARDIAN Of SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


John G. Winant, former Governor of New 

Hampshire and former Chief of the National 

Labor Relations Board under the NIRA, re- 

turns to the New Deal Officialdom to head the 

three-man board .which will administer the 
Social Security Act. 











victors in extending till 1942 the time when in- 
sured banks having a million of*deposits must 
join the Federal Reserve system. House. Bank- 
ing Committee Chairman Steagall calls this a 
forced engagement but a postponed marriage. 
House conferees also succeeded in eliminating 
Senate requirements that at least two members 
of the board be experienced bankers, with no 
more than four of the seven from the same 
political party. 

The act, centralizing currency and credit con- 
trol, vests greater power in a new board than the 
old Federal Reserve Board ever had. 

x * 


Revenue and Taxes 

Last-minute passage of the Third Deficiency 
bill brings total Congress spending for this ses- 
sion to $8,250,000,000. On the other side of the 
ledger Congress expects a quarter billion of new 
revenue from the “soak-the-rich” tax measure. 

Hurried through the conference wringer, the 
tax bill fails to meet all Presidential specifica- 
tions. Eliminated in conference were inheritance 
taxes Mr. Roosevelt demanded. Offsetting this 
omission are increased estate taxes. 

Another major deviation from executive de- 
mands is the series of new increases in individual 
income surtax rates beginning at $50,000 instead 
of at $1,000,000. 

The old ftat 13's per cent corporation tax rate 
is supplanted by graduated rates of 12!, to 15 
per cent. Gift taxes, capital stock taxes, excess 
profits taxes, personal holding company taxes are 
hoisted. Knocked out is the Borah Senate 
amendment to ban tax exemption privileges of 
future Federal bond issues. 

Missing from the conference report are signa- 
tures of the three Senate Republican conferees. 
They refused to sign what they termed “this legis- 
lative absurdity.” 

PY aS * 
“Little NRA” for Coal 

On one side, threat of an adverse Supreme 
Court decision; on the other, threat of a soft 
coal strike in September. Facing these two horns 
of dilemma, Congress chose the former 

In jamming through the Guffey-Snyder coal 
bill, lawmakers fell in with Presidential demand 
to pass this measure regardless of doubts, “how- 
ever reasonable,” concerning its constitutionality. 

Even if the Supreme Court eventually knocks 
out the “Little NRA” set up by the act, New Deal 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A 
Current Happenings and What They Mean + 7 


+ + 


Close-up View of National Affairs— 














Congressmen argued in debate that chaos in a 
“sick industry” will have been temporarily fore- 
stalled by this attempt to fulfill Administration 
promises to the miners. 

x * * 


Compromise Neutrality Rules 

Congress has exclusive power to declare or re- 
fuse to declare war. But conduct of foreign 
policy is chiefly an executive function. A n- 
gress session ending in the shadow of European 
war clouds sees a passing whiff of legislative and 
executive disagreement over neutrality policy. 

To minimize chance of America drifting into 
war, a determined neutrality group, threatening 
a filibuster, forced Senate adoption of resolu- 
tions to bar American arms shipments to all 
belligerents, also giving the President discretion- 
ary power to keep Americans from traveling in 
war zones on foreign ships save at their own risk. 

Too rigid and sweeping were these resolutions, 
in opinion of House leaders. The President also 
hoped to avoid a mandatory embargo affecting 
all belligerents. 

But yielding to pressure for some Congress ac- 
tion on neutrality policy, compromise resolutions 
are accepted. They provide for a temporary arms 
embargo, until Feb. 29, 1936, against all bel- 
ligerents. It would come into immediate opera- 
tion in case of an Italo-Ethiopian war. 

a oR ba 


Regulation for Utilities 

Snatched in the nick of time from seeming cer- 
tain death, the much disputed utility holding 
company bill ct last was approved by Congress. 

Only thinly camouflaged by compromise is the 
“death sentence,” which the House had voted 
down and steadfastly instructed its conferees to 
keep out of the measure. The bill now gives 
the SEC power after Jan. 1, 1938, to eliminate 
holding companies more than two degrees re- 
moved from their operating subsidiaries. Re- 
maining holding companies are to be forced to 
operate in geographically and economically in- 
tegrated areas. 

Mutual service companies are banned save 
where such service is provided at cost under con- 
tracts with operating companies. The SEC gets 
compleje discretion to decide whether holding 
com partes y issue ‘bonds against outstanding 
stock or physital assets only. 

“No other legislation has ever gone as far 
toward regulation: and elimination of holding 
companies as this does,” exults Senator Wheeler, 
most persistent “death sentence” advocate. 

“This compromise proposal is like imposing a 
death sentence on a man and then granting him 
a reprieve on condition that he will eat a keg of 
nails each morning for breakfast,” complains 
Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of Alabama, 
most persistent “death sentence” foe. 

aK * ok 
Delving into Utility Lobby 
The social lobby, “most vicious, most danger- 


ous, and the meanest” of all, in opinion of Ver- 
mont’s Senator Gibson, has its turn under the 


-Underwood & Underwood 
QUARREL OVER COTTON 
Senator Ellison D. Smith (left), Chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, joins 
with other Southern members of Congress in 
disputing with Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace and other New Deal farm officials, the 
new Administration policy on cotton loans. 











Senate quiz committee spotlight. 

From Witness Bernard B. Robinson, utility rep- 
resentative from Chicago, the committee learned 
of his entertaining at parties various New Deal 
officials, including the President’s secretary, 
Marvin H. McIntyre. 

Capitol Hill echoed the McIntyre disclosures in 
a sarcastic Senate speech by Louisiana’s Huey 
Long. In the House, Representative Pettengill 
‘Dem.), of Indaina, demanded investigation of 
Thomas G. Corcoran, Administration attorney, 
who was co-drafter of the utility holding com- 
pany bill and whom Mr. Pettengill charged 
threatened political reprisals for his opposition 
to the “death sentence.” 

Lobby quizzing of Howard C. Hopson, presi- 
dent of A. G. & E., continued, with delving into 
salaries.and profits, and seags to revive con- 
tempt proceedings if the @ss did not stop 
“evading questions by ie peeches.” 

Examination of William B. 8. Winans of Cities 
Service Companies disclosed a list of fees 
paid to prominent lawyers, including Joseph P. 
Tumulty, President Wilson’s one-time secretary, 
and John W. Davis, former Democratic candidate 
for President. 

Y 2. 


Quarrel Over Cotton 


Out came the peg under cotton prices. AAA 
decision to reduce loans to cotton growers from 
12 to 9 cents a pound resulted in cotton markets 
quickly seeking a supply and demand level. 

Result was that an immediate demand rose in 
Congress among Southern Senators to restore the 
former 12 cent loan by an Act of Congress. The 
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Senate approved their stand in an amendment to 
the third deficiency bill. 

Under the new loan plan announced by the 
AAA, growers would be protected against any 
sharp reduction in income through payment by 
the Government of the difference between,the old 
12 cent price fixing loan and the average cotton 
price between September 1 and January 1 

The plan is designed to reconcile conflicting 
interests and achieve a triple objective: (1) sat- 
isfy cotton growers’ demands for a fair return on 
their crops; (2) give American textile manufac- 
turers cheaper cotton so they can compete with 
Japan and other textile producing nations; (3) 
restore our ijost foreign markets. 

From cotton farmers and southern Congress- 
men come rumbles of protest. But Senator Bank- 
head, chief proponent of cotton crop restriction, 
suggests good results will come from concerted 
action among southern farmers to hold their 
crops for a price of 12 cents or better, using the 
9-cent loans to tide them along till Jan. 1. 

“If the farmers stand firm and use the Govern- 
ment’s credit facilities,” he states, “this crop 
should sell for 13 cents a pound.” 

es 2 
Bottles Beat the Kegs 

In a collision of kegs and bottles, all alcohol 
control legislation seemed wrecked in conference 
for this session. The House insisted on per- 
mitting bulk liquor sales, the Senate as resolutely 
resisted. 

Then eleventh-hour Presidential pressure late 
Friday broke the deadlock. House conferees re- 
ceded on the main point. 

Liquor, under the agreement reached, would 
continue to be produced for sale only in bottles 
instead of kegs or other bulk containers, which 
Treasury and FACA officials had contended would 
make enforcement against bootlegging more 
difficult. 

But Senate conferees gave way to House de- 
mand that Federal control be vested in a single 
administrator operating under the Treasury De- 
partment. The Senate, backing views of Treas- 
ury Secretary Morgenthau and Alcohol Adminis- 
trator Choate, had wanted a commission inde- 
pendent of any existing authority. 

Brewers escape direct control under the bill, 
but may voluntarily submit themselves to Federal 
regulations. 

sc “ ok 
Housewives Protest Meat Prices 

Ghosts of slain little pigs continue to haunt 
the AAA as meat prices soar. But more wrathy 
than wraithy was a delegation of five housewives 
representing Detroit meat strikers who waited on 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace last week. 

Mrs. Mary Zuk, their spokesman, laid down a 
barrage of questions. He parried some, then, as 
firing got heavier, ducked out, with the delega- 
tion still shooting queries at his retreating figure. 

When the Secretary had escaped, the delegation 
pounced on Rep. Clarence Cannon ‘Dem.) of 
Missouri, at his office, demanding retraction of 
Mr. Cannon’s insinuations that the meat strike 
was fomented by the packers. 
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The Supreme Court will probably 
be asked to grant writs of certiorari 
to enable the AAA to bring two 


new processing tax suits up for re- That— 


appointment of new Federal offi- 
cials handling relief in the States. 


surance. 


ox * * 
a multitude of 


“recreation,” 


Players now can give way to as- 
Reason is that the Na- 
tional Youth Administration offers 
including 
for college students e = @ 


ways, 


loss of Southern Senator support if 
he did not, finally told Henry A. 
Wallace to work out his own solu- 
tion of the dilemma. 





view when the justices start con- 
sideration of the constitutionality 
of the Adjustment Act this Fall. 
The object would be to have the 
amended law reviewed by the Court 
as well as the old law. 

vs me 
That— 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Risettle- 
ment Administrator, has worked 
out a plan to, use part of the $4,- 
000,000,000 work-relief fund to 
make farm owners out of farm 
tenants. This idea displaces that 
of the Bankhead farm tenant plan 
to use a new billion for financing 
farm ownership. 


*K * o* 
That— 
Investigatots for the Federal 
Housing Administration have 


found that a number of low-cost 
housing projects submitted to that 
agency were announced by inter- 
ested real estate firms simply for 


the sake of publicity. 
x * x 
That 
Senators are being consulted in the 


One prominent educator says the 
National Youth Administration by 
centralizing authority in the hands 
of a Federal officer may be the be- 
ginning of a movement which “will 
destroy the independence of our 
public schools from political con- 
trol.” Reason is that lines of au- 
thority reach down to the States 
and to the communities through 
personnel selected by the central 
office in Washington. 

* + @ 
That— 
New regulations in the new potato 
control law will make it necessary 
for citizens when buying stamps 
at post-office windoWs after next 
Dec. 1 to specify whether they want 
potato stamps or postage stamps. 
All post offices will sell the potato 
stamps to be attached to potatoes 
when offered for sale. 


2’ 


That— 

The annual Fall worry of college 
coaches over what to do about 
needy but highly skilled football 


to have an income of from $15 to 
$20 a month. 
x * x 


That— 

Signs accumulate of a rift between 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Chester Davis, Ad- 
ministrator of the New Deal's farm 
experiment. William Callander, 
recently appointed Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, took his job at the in- 
sistence of Mr. Wallace and after 
assurances of broad authority. 


* * x 


That— 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is preparing plans to be an- 
nounced in a few weeks for an ex- 
tensive campaign to encourage pri- 
vate capital to finance low-cost 
housing developments. 


x * * 


That— 

President Roosevelt, faced with los- 
ing a Secretary of Agriculture if 
he continued 12-cent price fixing 
loans on cotton, and faced with the 


That— 
The Navy Department 
will announce in the near future 


probably 


comprehensive plans for the estab- 
lishment of an air base in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 


That— 

Those close to Governor Eccles of 
the Reserve Board say he will re- 
fuse a 14-year term on the new 
Board of Governors should Presi- 
dent Roosevelt decide to ask him 
to serve for such a lengthy period. 

* + & 

That— 

Under the terms of the Banking 
Bill as originally reported by the 
Conference Committee, the Reserve 
Banks would have been without 
executive officers for six months. 
The removed 
immediately but the means to ap- 


present ones were 
point new ones would not be avail- 
able until Feb. 1 on the appoint- 
ment of the new Board of Gover- 


nors. 
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Other Congressmen visited offered encourage- 
ment that a $150,000 FU investigation of packers 
and agricultural income would shed light on the 
problem. 

From Detroit the strike idea spreads. Chicago 
housewives join it and swell the demands for 20 
per cent meat price reductions. 


x x 


Relief Costs Melting 

Summer simmers down relief costs—a seasonal 
drop of 5.6 per cent for July. Uncle Sam’s relief 
bill last month was $160,427,556 compared with 
$169,915,795 for June, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration reports. In June 3,822,252 families were 
on general relief; in July, 3,665,194—a 4.6 per cent 
decline 

Increased Summer farm employment is re- 
flected in the figures coming from State adminis- 
trators, especially in the South and West. 

A negligble factor in July reductions was the 
new $4,000,000,000 work-relief program, it is ex- 
plained, since WPA did not begin spending till 
August and other allotments out of the four bil- 
lions have not begun to show appreciable results. 

Grumblings against WPA wage scales continue. 
The Ohio Federation of Labor sends protest res- 
olutions to Congress. The New York Federation 
of Labor votes unanimously to support strikes 
against “subsistence wages” on WPA projects. 

* Ok 


To Stimulate PWA Loans 

Dirt does not fly fast enough on southern PWA 
projects, in opinion of Washington administra- 
tors. So five PWA officials, headed by Assistant 
Administrator E. W. Clark, are off on a flying 
trip, to pep up applications for Federal loans and 
grants to finance construction work. 

The airplane party are warning cities and 
other political subdivisions that they have only 
until Sept. 16 to file requests for funds. 

One southern State, Georgia, still holds out 
against taking $19,000,000 Federal highway 
money on terms stipulated by Washington. 
Georgia refuses to make a reorganization of its 
State highway administration demanded as req- 
uisite to release of the Federal money. 

x * * 


Autopsy on Blue Eagle 


The President’s promised Blue Eagle autopsy 
begins. State and regional NRA directors get 








Underwood & 


HE STEERED FOR A RECORD 
As Chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Representative James P. Buch- 


anan, sums up the total that Congress has 
voted at this session and finds a peace-time 
record. 


Underwood 
| 
| 





orders to start surveying effects of code collapse 
on wages, hours, child labor and general labor 
standards in a miscellaneous batch of industries 
and merchandising establishments. 

First business groups to be studied include re- 
tail drugs, general retail stores, dry goods, ready- 
to-wear, shoes, furniture, motor vehicle sales. 
paint manufacturing, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, baking, ice, retail lumber and fabricated 
metal products. 

From this beginning the army of investigators 
will proceed later to other similar surveys. 

e “ k 
Choice Appointments Shower 

Just in time for speedy Senate confirmation, 
important appointments to administrative posts 
fall from the hands of the President. 

On the board to administer the vast new So- 
cial Security program are named John G. 
Winant, former Republican Governor of New 
Hampshire; Arthur J. Altmeyer of Wisconsin, 
present Assistant Secretary of Labor: and Vin- 
cent M. Miles, Arkansas lawyer and former 
member of the Democratic National Committee. 


To constitute the National Labor Relations 
Board the President names Joseph W. Madden, 
Pittsburgh University law professor, John M. 


Carmody of New York, and Edwin S. Smith of 
Massachusetts. 

To J. D. Ross of Seattle, Washington, utilities 
expert, goes an SEC commissionership. 

ce @ 

“Publicity” for Business 

The Government searchlight of pitiless pub- 
licity becomes more penetrating for business. 

SEC for the first time makes public “confiden- 
tial” information filed with it by business firms. 
Salaries of officers and directors, directors’ stock- 
holdings and profit and loss statements of 11 
corporations are disclosed in the first réltease of 
data these cdhcerns had filed as “confidential.” 

Six of the 11 withdrew opposition to publica- 
tion, but the other five continued to object to 
having all their affairs plumped into the gold- 
fish bowl 

The new SEC policy overrules business pro- 
tests that such revelations will have unfair com- 
petitive results. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


and the trustee of his funds a lit- 
tle more independence of Govern- 
ment control than was intended. 


@ The utility holding company 
“Sill, as finally drawn, is bound 
to be held invalid by the courts but 
there are concessions in it from 
the original measure framed by 
the New Deal. It doesn’t start its 
damage till 1938 anyhow and 
there may be much in the interim 
to produce other changes. 


7 = 
The Social Se- 
COURTS ARE curity Bill’s opera- 
SURE TO PUT tion is postponed 
ON BRAKES _ sufficiently for pub- 
lic opinion to reg- 
ister its objections to unwork- 


able features. 


The Wagner Labor law is not 

as drastic as at first written 
but if partisanly administered is 
still capable of producing more 
harm than good. The courts will 
further narrow its scope. 


The new device for using the 

taxing power to get around 
the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
will come a cropper in the courts, 
carrying down with it the Guffey 
Coal bill and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act’s processing taxes 
and possibly some provisions of 
the Social Security Act and rail- 
road pensions. 


7 F 
The case for 
HOW TO PAY a Constitutional 


FOR NEW DEAL, mendment, it 
BIG PROBLEM might be thought, 

will be strength- 
ened by such a series of adverse 
decisions. 
rapidly enough to affect the 1936 
election. 


@ Also if Mr., Roosevelt is re- 
elected, his troubles with the fiscal 
situation in his second term will 
become so acute that they will 
overshadow everything else and 
turn the minds of the people from 
changes in the Constitution to 
old-fashioned ideas of how two and 
two can make four without chang- 
ing the Constitution. The budget 
balancing days mean plenty of 
grief for the political personalities 
who are today riding high, wide 
and carefree. 


i eat 

The immediate 

INEVITABLE future will be one 
REACTION of relative calm. 
HAS BEGUN Business will show 
material improve- 

ment in the next four months as 
it digests the legislation just 


passed. Public opinion will force 
changes at the next session of 
Congress as the meaning and im- 
plications cf some of the bills just 
passed become thoroughly un- 
derstood. 


+ RECORD OF THE 74TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION + 


| 


| 


‘EW groups 9s of citizens citizens were over- 
looked by Congress in passing 
around the record production of new 


| laws that resulted from its latest 








But they will not come | 





We shall see intensified po-| 


litical activity in the next 
few weeks. Opponents of the 
New Deal are aroused as no op- 
position has been aroused in the 
last fifty years. It will take on 
the nature of a crusade against 
Federal dictatorship and usurpa- 
tion of constitutional rights. 
The battle may not be won as 
soon as 1936 but the conserva- 
tives will capture many congres- 
sional seats in both parties and 
will pave the way for the in- 
evitable reaction in 1938 and 1940. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


session. 
Workers, farmers, bankers, busi- 
nessmen, the aged, the young, the 


unemployed, all are affected. Lit- 
tle that President Roosevelt asked 
in the way of Federal assistance for 


the people whom he regards as un- 


derprivileged, or in the way of Fed- 


eral power to regulate or tax people | 


he regards as over-privileged, was 
denied by the national legislature. 


What started out as a balky Con- | 


gress, 


traces on Mr. Roosevelt’s $4,880,000,- | 
000 work relief program, ended as 


an obedient Congress, fulfilling all 
important White House requests. 
Such is the officially expressed 


judgment of Congressional leaders. | 
They fought off the drive for ad- | 


journment that had threatened ac- 
tion on most of the President’s leg- 
islative program, and ended with 
that program written into law. It 
took 234 days to get that result. 

When the new law output was 
surveyed at the end, it showed the 
following results: 


threatening to kick over the | 


APPROPRIATIONS: — All peace- | 


time records were broken by au- 
thorized expenditures of $10,000,- 
000,000 of which about $8,250,000,- 
000 were direct appropriations by 
the 74th Congress, and about $2,000,- 
000,000 continuing appropriations. 

Of these billions, $4,880,000,000 was 
lumped in the work relief program 
designed by the President to give 
jobs to 3,500,000 employable persons 
now on relief rolls. That money is 
the amount Mr. Roosevelt believed 
necessary to shift the United States 
from a dole basis to a “third econ- 
omy” basis, in which persons una- 
ble to find jobs in industry would be 
given work by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Other billions voted included rec- 
ord peace-time appropriations for 
the army and for the navy. They in- 
volved restored pay-cuts for federal 
employes, who now are earning on 
the 1929 basis, restored pensions for 
Spanish American War veterans and 
their wives, and the inclusion of 
some so-called “emergency” New 
Deal organizations as regular gov- 
ernment departments. 


REVENUES. To offset the record 
appropriations, Congress made some 





| gestures toward maintaining and | 
| even increasing revenue. 


“Nuisance taxes,” which are ex- 
cises levied on such items as thea- 
ter tickets, gasoline, automobiles and 
a multitude of other items, were 
continued in effect. 

Processing taxes, levied for the 
past two years on a select group of 
agricultural commodities, were con- 
tinued by Congress and were writ- 
ten more deeply into law. Revenue 
from this source is used to finance 
the New Deal farm program. 

Pay roll taxes, something new, to 
be used to finance old-age insurance 
and unemployment insurance sys- 
tems, were provided by Congress to 
take effect in 1936 and 1937, but 
first payable by employers in 1937. 
These taxes will not be classed as 
general revenue. When in full force 
they are expected to yield about 
$3,000,000,000 a year, with $2,000,000,- 
000 of this coming from employers 
and $1,000,000,000 from employes. 

Bankhead taxes and Kerr-Smith 
taxes, levied a year ago on surplus 
cotton and tobacco, were continued 
for another year. 

Added was a soft-coal tax. Like 
the Bankhead tax the Kerr-Smith 
tax, the coal tax is designed to force 
compliance of producers with Fed- 
eral regulations over marketing of 
those commodities. 

Added, too, was a new potato tax 
intended to control the marketing 
of potatoes in the interest of price 
maintenance. 

None of these taxes would add 
new revenue to the general funds of 
the Treasury to narrow the spread 
between Federal outgo and Federal 
income. 

As its offering for that purpose, 
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— Over Industry, Additional 


Taxes, Social Benefits, Centralization of 
Credit, Aids to Labor Are Enacted 





Congress has given the country an 
altered income tax and estate tax, 
designed to produce $250,000,000 a 
year and at the same time to place 
a penalty on bigness in income, both 





FACTS 
of the 
74th Congress, Ist Session 





Length of session, 234 
days. 

Actual working days: Sen- 
ate, 159; House, 166. 

Bills and resolutions in- 
troduced: Total of 13,800. 

Laws enacted: About 610. 


Presidential vetoes: 32. 


Presidential nominations 
to offices: 15,000. 
Appropriations voted: 


More than $8,250,000,000. 











personal and corporate, and on big- 
ness in inheritances. 

This new general revenue measure 
taxes personal incomes above $50,- 
000 at a higher rate; it places a 
graduated tax on corporation in- 
come, based on size, and it increased 
the rate of tax on estates to a max- 
imum of 70 per cent. 


SOCIAL SECURITY.—Classed by. 


the President as the most important 
accomplishment of the 74th Con- 
gress, and as one of the vital legis- 
lative acts of American history, was 
the program of old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance overwhelmingly 
approved by the national legisla- 
ture. 


This act does a wide variety of 
things, including the following: 

1.—It establishes a compulsory na- 
tion-wide system of old-age insur- 
ance intended to provide pensions 
after 1942 for all workers in indus- 
try who reach the age of 65. All 
employers and all employes, except 
casual workers and farmers, are in- 
cluded and will be taxed to maintain 
the system. 


2.—It establishes the basis for a 
nation-wide system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, but with each 
state free to determine the form of 
that insurance. All employers of 
four or more persons are to be taxed 
to maintain this system. When pen- 
sions would start and their size and 
form is a matter for decision by 
state legislatures. 


3. It provides a Federal subsidy 
for indigent aged who now are 65 
years of age or older. 


4. It provides a Federal subsidy 
for State systems designed to care 
for children in families of indigent 
persons. 


The idea back of the whole so- 
cial security program is to lessen 
the violence of the shock that comes 
from depressions. 


BANKING. Next to the broad in- 
surance system that now is being 
created, New Deal officials regard 
the country’s new banking law as of 
deepest significance. 

Congress, for the first time in 20 
years, has worked a basic change in 
the nation’s banking structure. The 
extent of that change, as officials see 
it, may not be evident for many 


years. 
Involved are: 
Shift in credit control—which 


means control of the country’s prin- 
cipal money—from the hands of 


] 
| 











bankers to the nands of a new 
agency controlled by the Govern- 
ment. 

A remaking of the Federal Re- 
serve system to provide centralized 
control of that system through a 
Board of Governors in Washington. 


A broad change in the type of pa- 
per that individual banks in the sys- 
tem may offer to the Federal Re- 
serve banks for discount. In other 
words a broader base is laid for bank 
credit, with bankers assured that 
they can get cash dollars in return 
for assets that they hold. 

AGRICULTURE. Farmers got 
what they wanted from Congress, 
including: 

1—A rewritten Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act with broader powers 
both to increase and to finance re- 
duction in production. 

2.—A continuance of compulsory 
control of cotton and tobacco mar- 
keting through taxation of surplus 
marketing. 

3.—A reduction in interest on the 


| billions of Farm Credit Administra- 


tion mortgage loans. 

4—A new and modified mortgage 
moratorium plan to take the place 
of the Frazier-Lemke law held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Also, Congress provided that, if 
processing taxes no longer are 
available because of an adverse rul- 
ing by the Supreme Court, then 
farmer bounties may come out of 





f 








the $4,880,000,000 work relief fund. 
It also provided that one-third of 
the country’s customs receipts may 
be utilized to finance a marketing 
control program. This one-third 
amounts to about $100,000.000. 


LOANS.—Uncle Sam is the world’s 
biggest banker. His outstanding 
loans total billions and Congress au- 
thorized their expansion during the 
Session. 

How? 

By increasing to $4,750,000,000 
from a previous $3,000,000,000 the 
amount that the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation may loan to re- 
finance home mortgages. Not all of 
this amount, according to present 


[Continued on Page 13, Col. 5.] 
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TWO VITAL FEATURES 








THESE FEATURES, like many others, are 
found only in CHEVROLET—the most 


finely balanced low-priced car ever built 


Solid Steel Turret-Top Body 

by Fisher—the smartest and 
safest of all motor car bodies! 
famous gliding Knee-Action Ride, giving 
unequalled comfort and safety! These two 
features are absolute necessities in a truly 
modern motor car. And the new Master De 
Luxe Chevrolet, the most finely balanced 
low-priced car ever built, is the only car in 


“Wust- have” 


SOLID STEEL TURRET-TOP 


FISHER BODY 


And the 





its price range that brings you either of them! 
It is also the only car in its price range that 
brings you a Blue-Flame Valve-in-Head 
Engine, Shock-Proof Steering and many 
other equally desirable features. Be sure to 
get these vitally important advantages in 
your next car, and get them at lowest cost by 
choosing a new Master De Luxe Chevrolet! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 
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The President’s House 


Isn’t His Castle 


Fence Around the White House 
For Decoration, Not Defense 


THE 7,700 pickets in the iron fence which sur- 

rounds the Whi‘~ House are acquiring a new 
coat of black paint. At least some of them are. 

This fence is one of the things about the White 
House that changes little as the years pass. It 
certainly never was built for the purpose of 
keeping intruders out of the White House grounds 
for one wouldn’t have to be very spry to mount 
it. In fact, as was demonstrated recently, one 
wouldn't even have to be sober, A man was found 
one night asleep under the bushes in the back 
lot by the policeman as he made his rounds and 
it was discovered that his slumbers were, in a 
large measure, induced by having imbibed not 
wisely, but too well. Apparently he had no sin- 
ister intentions, didn’t even know that he was in 
the President’s back yard. 


DEMOCRACY RULES 

Fences and gates to keep the people away from 
the White House have never been indulged in be- 
cause the atmosphere of democracy still perv ades 
the whole establishment. A man’s house may be 
his castle but a President’s isn’t. Today anyone 
can drive right up and pass under the front 
portico—imagine trying that at-Buckingham Pal- 
ace!—or they could until the kitchen excavations 
were begun. They are about finished but the East 
Gate is still locked. As a result the tourists com- 
ing to “see the White House” all find themselves 
at the Executive Office doors and its guardians 
have to have a little speech for constant use: 

“No, these are just the offices, the public isn’t 
admitted. You'll have to walk around to the East 
entrance.” 


SHREWD EXPLAINING 

Sometimes tourists are annoyed. 

“But why can’t we walk right through here to 
the East side of the house?” one young lady in- 
quired with an injured expression. 

Probably the evasive answer she received hurt 
her feelings. Sne was not told that to make this 





‘"—Underwood & Underwood 
“HOW SORRY I AM” 
Wearing his Silver Buffalo Medal (the highest 
award of the Scouts), the President sits at the 
microphone after telling Boy Scouts all over 
America what he hoped to tell them from his 
own back porch. 








short cut she would have to pass right by the 
President’s office among other more or less 
private sanctuaries which even a democracy has 
to preserve. 

The high gates of the White House are closed 
at night but in the daytime there is nothing to 
prevent anyone from driving in one and out the 
other and much nearer the President’s front door 
than one would think of approaching that of an 
ordinary stranger. 

No, a President's house is not his castle. 


Afloat, Ashore, the Press 


Follows the President 


‘Off-the-Record’ Picnics Vary 
Hyde Park Assignment 


INCE he has been in office, neither wind nor 
“high water has stopped the President from 
holding his press conferences, ashore or afloat, 
and his short vacations at Hyde Park are no ex- 
ception. 

The place may vary as well as the number who 
are able to attend, but not the occasion—in the 
oval office, with as many as 200 in attendance; 
in the little sitting room at Warm Springs, high 
on the mountain top, with Mrs. Roosevelt often 
knitting beside him; in the book-lined study in 
Hyde Park; on Pullman trains, in automobiles, on 
board ship or even across a strip of tossing water 
with sea-sick newspaper men shouting their 
queries from a rising and@falling deck. 

And at Hyde Park there are always picnics, 
which the press attends, but then the rule is “no 
reporters are present,” for those affairs are 
strictly “off the record.” Mrs. Roosevelt, it is said, 
had a schedule of these informal affairs already 
planned when she returned to Washington last 
week. 

There is no question that a President needs the 
press. And, whether friend or foe, the press 
needs the President. A President who can make a 
virtue out of this necessity is lucky. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


THE PONY EXPRESS (VINTAGE OF 1935) DELIVERS THE MAIL TO THE PRESIDENT 


Riding in relays over the historic route of America’s mounted postmen of 75 years ago, Boy Scouts complete the journey by plane and come to Wash- 


ington, 


WHEN Congress cleans its desk it 

dumps the contents into the 
President’s basket. The corridors of 
the Executive Offices, busy as they 
were the past week, were made bus- 
ier still by the Boy Scouts from 
abroad—those who were already on 
their way when the Jamboree was 
called colored Shriners, Pony 
Express ¢elebtants in the back yard, 
tourists out in front, and the bills, 
bills, billS. Bills to sign and bills to 
veto, Executive Orders to create the 
machinery that the bills have set up 
and a million other odds and ends 
that made the White House mimeo- 
graphs work overtime as the “hand- 
outs” fall like leaves in the Autumn 
forest. 

Executive orders: two foolscap 
single-spaced sheets creating the 
arbitration board for the Camden 
Shipyard strike; administrative ex- 
penditures of six new agencies un- 
der the Budget Bureau; an endless 
list of bills that nobody who doesn’t 
read the Congressional Record line 
for line ever hears about—approved 
or vetoed. 

And many a heartbreak in the ve- 
toes for they are largely measures 
for personal relief, cases where 
merit or influence has secured pas- 
sage only to meet Presidental pro- 
scription in the end. 

Then the speeches! To the Boy 
Scouts, to the Young Democrats, to 
the bi-centennial of the people of 
St. Genevieve, Missouri, to say noth- 
ing of extemporaneous remarks jot- 
ted down as the President welcomed 
one delegation or another. 

x «et 


HELPING OLD KING COTTON 


The week began with cotton rest- 
ing heavy on the minds of Southern 
Congressmen, the Department of 
Agriculture and the RFC. A con- 
ference with Secretary Morgenthau, 
Secretary Wallace, and Jesse Jones 
presumably laid the ground for ac- 
tion later in the week to make 9-cent 
loans on cotton. 

Another matter that was settled 
early on Monday was the speech de- 
livered on Saturday to the Young 
Democrats in Milwaukee. Clifford 
Woodward of Des Moines, the or- 
ganization’s president, made the ar- 
rangements and departed predicting 
widespread party victories. 

To provide a little variety came a 
delegation of Detroit housewives 
striking against meat prices, The 
President was busy at the moment of 
their arrival and they seemed satis- 
fied with their conversation with 
Secretary McIntyre who assured 
them that their complaint would be 
laid before the President although 
it was, in fact, Mr. Wallace’s “baby.” 
The other end of the cotton prob- 
lem lifted its head, too, for Gover- 
nor James M. Curley of Massachu- 
setts, concerned over the Cabinet’s 
report on the textile industry, at 
that time still unreleased, called 
with 18 Democrats. “Politics,” he 
said, was the subject of his call bu® 
not politics for publication. 

The next day the Youth Adminis- 
tration stepped into the limelight 


Pt lt ts nt nc 


when Aubrey Williams chaperoned 
his State Directors in for a few 
words to supplement the “pep talk” 
offered by Mrs. Roosevelt earlier. 

wt © 
THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 

Harry Hopkins, Works Progress 
Administrator, was the first caller 
of the day; Senator Adams of Col- 
orado dropped in to invite the Presi- 
dent to stop off in his State on the 
westward trip; Representative Jones 
of Texas, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and the 
Government’s new Archivist, Dr. 
Connor, were others on a long list 
that included Speaker Byrns, a fa- 
miliar sight in the closing days of 
Congress, 

The Governor of South Carolina, 
Olin Johnson, and the state’s Demo- 
cratic Chairman, Don T. Leopard, 
called with a word of encourage- 
ment as to politics. 

Another visitor was the dapper 
James A. Moffett, returned honey- 
mooner and world traveller, trying, 
as usual, to resign as Housing Ad- 
ministrator, but again unsuccessful. 
The President persuaded him once 
more to “bide a wee.” 

Then came the allotment board 
and on its heels the Youth Admin- 
istrators. Fresh from their luncheon 
they filed in, a well-dressed and en- 
thusiastic crowd of (for the most 
part) young men and women. 

“We have asked you here to start 
something,” said the President, 
among other things, “We have given 
you fifty million dollars. It is the 
first time the Federal Government 
has attempted a thing of this kind. 
It is an experiment, but we are go- 
ing to get actior, something more 
than mere resolu’.ons, out of it.” 

x ** 


WHEN WAR RUMORS AROSE 
Wednesday the press conference 
was not lengthy. Wars and rumors 
of war were echoing all along the 
skyline and when the question of 
neutrality came up the President 


Parading with a motor-driven prairie schooner they enter the White House Grounds and put the letters in the President's hands. 
Proctor, Scout Executive, hands over the mail as W. E. Jackson, 92-year-old former Pony Express rider, Boy Scouts and others look on, 


In the 


was pretty tight-lipped as he must 
be when Europe’s nerves are jumpy. 
Hardly a question was answered in 
more than a dozen words, less for 
subjects on foreign affairs. 

What was he going to say in his 
speech on Saturday night? 

He had read, (in the papers) he 
answered, what he was going to say, 
but he hadn’t decided himself. 

War wouldn't down. Right square 
in the track of the Congressional 
Special roaring toward adjourn- 
ment, sat the neutrality group. The 
bill, once carefully pigeonholed was 
out again, with its supporters pull- 
ing one way and the White House 
the other; the former to “fix” neu- 
trality now; the latter to leave the 
President’s hands free. 

“Therefore, we submit at this 
time,” said a deiegation of six Dem- 
ocrats and two Republicans, and 
submit they did. Neutrality legisla- 
tion or no adjournment. Then the 
compromisers began. 

Meanwhile there were the Virgin 
Islands to talk over with Dr. Gruen- 
ing, director of the Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island possessions, and 
the new Governor of the little ar- 
chipelago, Lawrence Cramer. 

x * * 


PUBLIC WORKS PARADE 

Public Works in New England and 
a loan for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad brought 
Connecticut’s Governor, Wilbur 
Cross, and his fellow statesman, At- 
torney General Cummings and 
others. 

Other officials on routine and 
then the Chinese Ambassador, Mr. 
Sao-ke Alfred Sze, the Siamese Min- 
ister, Phya Abhibal Rajamaitri, and 


the Lithuanian Minister, Povilas 
Zadeikis. 
Thursday neutrality still boiled. 


Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
came for lunch. Later there was a 
telephone call to supplement these 
conversations and a compromise for 
a ban on munitions to belligerents 
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PRESIDENT COMES TO THE PRESS 
The Press must follow the Executive but once in a while the President 
drives up under his own power to be interviewed. 
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to be in effect until Congress re- 
turned in January. 

Senator Harrison and a Missis- 
Ssippi delegation kept the Public 
Works projects parade going, more 
about cotton loans concerned Jesse 
Jones, Chester Davis, Triple A head, 
and Secretary Morgenthau. A group 
of high naval officials . discussed, 
they said, “ship awards and con- 
tracts.” 

Meanwhile, behind closed doors 
the grinding of the legislative mill 
was being carefully clocked by White 
House observers. 

e 2 .@ 


SIGNING THE BANK BILL 

Friday the Democratic atmos- 
phere, which of late had been rein- 
forced by prominent members of the 
party in a pretty steady stream, was 
varied by a visit from the Republi- 
can Floor Leader, Senator McNary, 
of Oregon. He had nothing to say 
when he left. 

As 11 o'clock approached the 
camermen were shepherded into the 
President's office wnere the bank- 
ing bill was about to be signed with 
proper attendant ceremony. 

It was a motley—as to views— 
throng gathered there but when the 
cameras clicked they registered a 
unanimity about something or other 
that was little short of hilari- 
ous. Senator Glass, who fought its 
many phases and eliminated some 
of them, grinned, not as some might 
say, sardonically; The Comptroller 
of the Currency, J. F. T. O’Connor, 
opened his mouth and laughed; the 
venerable Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, smiled broadly beneath the 
white fringe of his moustache, and 
Secretary Morgenthau’ watching 
him, exposed a row of teeth rivalling 
Representative Steagall, who has 
frequently had less to smile about 
when Senator Giass unleased his 
pungent views of the measure as 
proposed. Jesse Jones leaned over 
benevolently, intently watching the 
President as he put pen to paper. 
Which leads to the deduction, based 
as it is on circumstantial evidence 
only, that somebody must have 
cracked a joke about a banker. 

xk * 


WHEN PEACE DESCENDED 


The Cabimet met as usual and 
dissolved on time. The press filed 
in and then filed out again after 
the shortest conference on record. 

The President thought there 
wasn’t any news there at all. The 
questioners were at the wrong end 
of the Avenue. About the ship 
subsidy bill and its progress he 
didn’t know. He had, of course, no 
comment on neutrality. And so on. 

The banking bill, he hoped would 
accomplish ‘the purposes duly set 
forth in the title. 

“Thank you, Mr. President,” and 
exeunt. 

The President planned to stay a 
week in Washington after Congress 
adjourned, then go to Hyde Park. 
Further he had no plans. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Scouts’ ‘Pony Express’ 
Reaches the Capital 


Boys Ride Old Route Again to 
Bring Mail to President 


JASHINGTON witnessed last week the cele- 

bration of the 75th anniversary of the in- 
auguration of that unique and romantic but 
short-lived service, the Pony Express. 

The results were a big thrill for the Boy Scouts 
who marched from the airport to the rear 
grounds of the White House and a gold medal 
and a set of valuable postage stamps for the 
President. 

It was in 1860 that the Government decided to 
cut the mailing time of letters from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to the Pacific coast. Up to then it took 22 
days to send them around via the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

So the Government turned to those two pillars 
of frontier life, the man and the horse. These 
riders covered the 1,960 miles in eight days, first 
running in 75-mile relays and then increasing 
the stations to 190. 

The Boy Scouts who made tne same route 
galloped 10-mile courses and picked up letters 
from State Governors on the way. From St. 
Joseph they came by plane. The young riders 
took from August 8 through the 19th. 

When they reached the goal—St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, the rest of the trip was made by plane for 
Washington. From the airport here they paraded 
to the White House, the Scouts on horseback and 
an “oxmobile” (a prairie schooner driven by a 
gas motor), to be met in person by the President 
on the lawn, 





A Wastebasket Delays 


Presidential Function 


Broken Wire Threatens Highway 
Opening; Operator Saves Day 


IF IT hadn’t been for the veteran telegraph 

operator and long-time head of wire com- 
munications at the White House, Ed Smithers, 
the new Cummings Highway, on Lookout Moun- 





—Wide World 
THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN KEY 


Ed Smithers, veteran White House telegrapher 

with the instrument that Presidents use when 

they open highways, bridges, and canals, light 
expositions, and start things generally. 





tain, Tenn., might not have been opened on 
schedule. 

The highway, like the myriad canals, bridges, 
parks and other public conveniences that don’t 
seem to be able to start functioning unless a 
gold key is first pressed in the White House, was 
all set for its big moment one day last week and 
waiting. The President was at his desk, the 
magic key placed upon it and the final test 
made to be sure the “juice” was running. Much 
to Mr. Smithers’ surprise, for it is his job to at- 
tend to suck matters, the circuit was “dead.” 


MR. SMITHERS TO RESCUE 

Time pressed. Thousands were waiting the 
split second. A hasty inspection of the line re- 
vealed a break in the wire right under the Pres- 
ident’s desk. A metal wastebasket that had 
been unceremoniously kicked back into its place 
had cut the wire. 

It was too late for splicing, but that didn’t 
matter to Mr. Smithers. He just folded up his 
lengthy and usually dignified form and crawled 
under the desk and, like the boy with his finger 
in the dyke, saved the day by holding the broken 
wire together until the President pressed the key 
and Lookout Mountain was linked to the world 
with its new road. 


HIS JOB A BIG ONE 


Mr. Smithers is, at times, a pretty busy man, 
though at intervals he manages a game of chess 
with other temporarily disengaged habitues of 
the White House offices, such as correspondents 
and cameramen. 

When the President leaves Washington and 
sets up an office elsewhere beneath northern 
pine or southern palms, Mr. Smithers always 
goes along to man the busy wires. Now,his duties 
are somewhat lightened by the telephone, which 
has increasingly poached on his preserves, but 
he still has plenty to do besides making golden 
keys and highway-openers work when they have 
to. 
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UTIES and responsibilities of | 
youth in the modern economic | 
world was the subject of an ad- | 
dress delivered by President 
Roosevelt on the evening of Au- 
gust 24 to the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America meeting in 
Milwaukee. The address was de- 
livered over the radio from the 
White House. 


The President disclaimed any 
political purpose in the talk, as- 
serting it would be much the 
same as if he were addressing 
youths of a different political 
faith. He urged his hearers to 
be steadfast to American ideals, 
fulfilling the duties that press 
upon them in the struggle the 
nation is making to emerge from 
depression. 

The President’s speech follows 
in full text: 

Whatever his party affiliations 
may be, the President of the United 
States, in adressing the youth of 
the country—even when speaking to 
the younger citizens of his own 
party—should speak as President of 
the whole people. 

It is true that the Presidency car- 
ries with it, for the time being, the 
leadership of a political party as 
well. But the Presidency carries | 
with it a far higher obligation than | 
this—the duty of analyzing and set- 
ting forth national needs and ideals 
which transcend and cut across all 
lines of party affiliation. 

Therefore, what I am about to say | 











As the Chinese write 
“Gods ..Temples.. 
Dragons . . Devils.” 
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All Trans-Pacific records ate held 
by Empresses! But the delight of 
Empress travel is more than rec- 
ord speed. It's the added blend 
of luxurious living and friendly 
informality. Marvellous service 
and cuisine...large, comfort- 
able rooms... care-free days and 
gala nights of sports and ship- 
board parties. 


Yokohama in 10 days. The fast, 
short way is by this Direct Ex- 
press Route. Sail on the Empress 
of Asia or the Empress of Russia. 


Or via Honolulu in 3 days more. 
Go on the Empress of Japan (larg- 
est, fastest liner on the Pacific) 
or the Empress of Canada. 

Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and Manila. California sailings 
connect with Empresses at Hono- 
lulu. Orient fares include passage 
to and from Seattle. Reduced 
round-trip fares to Yokohama: 
First Class, $499 up; Tourist 
Class, $280 up. Also, low-cost 
Third Class. 

Take an all-inclusive tour to 
Hawaii. From Vancouver and re- 
turn: 18 days (8 in Hawaii)... 
$289.50 up; 27 days (15 in 
Hawaii) ... $380 up. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New low fares. Fish and hunt in 
New Zealand. Go surf bathing 
or mountain climbing in Austra- 
lia. Sail on the spacious motor- 
ship Aorangi or the Niagara of 
the Canadian Australasian Line. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, 
and Sydney. Connections at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 

Enjoy this different vacation on 
an all-expense tour. 51 days (15 
in New Zealand) $476 up... 51 
days (6 in Australia) $480 up... 
65 days (30 in New Zealand) 
$654 up...65 days (20 in Aus- 
tralia) $681 up. 


WORLD TOURS 


You can go completely around the 
world... stopping wherever you 
please, staying as long as you 
want, and spending as much or as 
little as you wish...on one in- 
clusive ticket. Doesn't that sound 
like an attractive way to travel? 
If you're going on a world 
tour, write for descriptive litera- 
ture that will enable you to plan 
your route from over 290 itinera- 
ries. Tickets are good for 2 years. 
179 Canadian Pacific offices and 
agencies all over the world are 
ready tohelp you wherever you go. 
© Folders - Maps - Information on 
any Canadian Pacific service, from 
your travel agent ...orC. E. 
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Phelps, 14th and New York 
Ave.. N. W., Wash. D. C. 
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Changing Social Order Calls For New Economic Policies, 
Says Mr. Roosevelt, in Discussing America’s Needs 


to you, members of the Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs, is precisely—word for 
word—what I would say were I ad- 
dressing a convention of the youth 
of the Republican Party. 

A man of my generation comes 
to the councils of the younger war- 
riors in a very different spirit from 
that in which the older men ad- 
dressed the youth of my time 
Party or professional leaders who 
talked to us 25 or 30 years ago 
almost inevitably spoke in a mood 
of achievement and by exultation. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF ELDERS 

They addressed us with the air 
of those who had won the secret of 
success for themselves and of per- 
manence of achievement for their 
country for all generations to come. 
They assumed taht there was a 
guarantee of final accomplishment 
for the people of this country and 
that the grim spectre of insecurity 
and want among the great masses 
would never haunt this land of 
plenty as it had widely visited other 
portions of the world. And so the 
elders of that day used to tell us, 
in effect, that the job of youth was 
merely to copy them and thereby to 
preserve the great things they had 
won for us. 

I have no desire to underestimate 
the achievements of the past. We 
have no right to speak slightingly 
of the heritage, spiritual and ma- 
terial, that comes down to us. 


There are lessons that it teaches | 


that we abandon only at our own 
peril. Hold fast to that which is 
permanently true,” is still a counsel 
of wisdom. 

While my elders were talking to 
me about the perfection of America, 
I did not know then of the lack of 
opportunity, the lack of education, 
the lack of many of the essential 
needs of civilization; that all these 
existed among millions of our peo- 
ple who lived not alone in the slums 
of the great cities and in the for- 
gotten corners of rural America— 
existed even under the very noses 
of those who had the advantages 
and the power of Government of 
those days. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 

I say from my heart that no man 
of my generation has any business 
to address youth unless he comes 
to that task not in a spirit of exul- 
tation, but in a spirit of humility. 
I cannot expect you of a newer 
generation to believe me, of an older 
generation, if I do not frankly ac- 
knowledge that had the generation 
that brought you into the world 
been wiser and more provident and 
more unselfish, you would have been 
saved from needless difficult prob- 
lems and needless pain and suffer- 
ing. We may not have failed you in 
good intentions but we have cer- 
tainly not been adequate in results. 
Your task, therefore, is not only to 
maintain the best in your heritage, 
but to labor to lift from the 
shoulders of the American people 
some of the burdens that the mis- 
takes of a past generation have 
placed there. 

There was a time when the form- 
ula for success was the simple ad- 
monition to have a stout heart and 
willing hands. A great, new country 
lay open. When life became hard in 
one place it was necessary only to 
move on to another. But circum- 
stances have changed all that. To- 
day we can no longer escape into 
virgin territory; we must master 
our environment. The youth of this 
generation finds that the old fron- 
tier is occupied, but that science and 
invention and economic evolution 
have opened up a new frontier—one 
not based on geography but on the 
resourcefulness of men and women 
applied to the old frontier. 


LESSONS FROM DEPRESSION 

The cruel suffering of the recent 
depression has taught us unforget- 
table lessons. We have been com- 
pelled by stark necessity to unlearn 
the too comfortable superstition 
that the American soil was mystically 
blessed with every kind of immunity 
to grave economic maladjustments, 
and that the American spirit of in- 
dividualism—all alone and unhelped 
by the cooperative efforts of Gov- 
ernment—could withstand and re- 
pel every form of economic disar- 
rangement or crisis. The severity of 
the recent depression, toward which 
we had been heading for a whole 
generation, has taught us that no 
economic or social class in the com- 
munity is so richly eadowed and so 
independent of the general com- 
munity that it can safeguard its 
own security, let alone assure secur- 
ity for the general community. 


DIFFERENT DREAMS TODAY 

The very objectives of young 
people have changed. In the older 
days a great financial fortune was 
too often the goal. To rule through 
wealth, or through the power of 
wealth, fired our imagination. This 
was the dream of the golden ladder 
—each individual for himself. 

It is my firm belief that the newer 
generation of America has a differ- 
ent dream. You place. emphasis on 





sufficiency of life, rather than on a | 


plethora of riches. You think of the 
security for yourself and your fam- 
ily that will give you good health, 
good food, good education, good 
working conditions, and the oppor- 
tunity for normal recreation and oc- 
casional travel. Your advancement, 
you hope, is along a broad highway 
on which thousands of your fellow 
men and women are advancing with 
you. 

You and I know that this modern 
economic world of ours is governed 
by rules and regulations vastly more 
complex than those laid down in the 
days of Adam Smith or John Stuart 
Mill. They faced simpler mechani- 
cal processes and social needs. It is 
worth remembering, for example, 
that the business corporation, as we 
know it, did not exist in the days 
of Washington and Hamilton and 
Jefferson. 

IDEAS MUST BE ADJUSTED 

Private businesses then were con- 
ducted solely by individuals or by 
partnerships in which every member 
was immediately and wholly re- 
sponsible for success or failure. 
Facts are relentless. We must ad- 
just our ideas to the facts of to- 
day. 

Our concepts of the regulation of 
money and credit and industrial 
competition, of the relation of em- 
ployer and employee created for the 
old civilization, are being modified 





_for many years to come. 





to save our economic structure from 
confusion, destruction and paralysis. 
The rules that governed the rela- 
tionship between an employer and 
employee in the blacksmith’s shop 
in the days of Washington cannot, 
of necessity, govern the relationship 


between the 50,000 employees of a | 
great corporation and the infinitely | 


complex and diffused ownership of 
that corporation. If 50,000 em- 


ployees spoke with 50,000 voices, | 


there-would be a modern Tower of 
Babel. 


That is why we insist on their | 


right to choose their representatives 
to bargain collectively in their be- 
half with their employer. In the 
case of the empioyees, every in- 
dividual employee will know in his 
daily work whether he is adequately 
represented or not. 
PROTECTING INVESTING PUBLIC 
In the case of the hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders in the 
present day ownership of great cor- 
porations, however, their knowledge 
of the success of the management 
is based too often solely on a finan- 
cial balance sheet. Things may go 
wrong in the management without 
their being aware of it for a year, or 
Without 
their day to day knowledge they 
may be exploited and their invest- 
ments jeopardized. Therefore, we 
have come to the recognition of the 
need of simple but adequate public 





protection for the rights of the in- 
vesting public. 

A rudimentary concept of credit 
control appropriate for financing 
the economic life of a nation of 3,- 
000,000 people can hardly be urged as 
a means of directing and protecting 
th welfare of our Twentieth Century 
industrialism. The simple banking 
rules of Hamilton’s day, when all 
the transactions of a fair-sized bank 
could be kept in the neat penman- 
ship of a clerk in one large ledger, 
fail to protect the millions of in- 
dividual depositors of a 
modern banking institution. 
so it goes through all the range of 
economic life. Aggressive enter- 
prises and shrewd invention have 
been at work on our economic ma- 
chine. Our rules of conduct for the 
operation of that machine must be 
subjected to the same constant de- 
velopment. 

GOVERNMENT’S SOCIAL ROLE 

And so is our social life. Forty 
years ago, slum conditions in our 
great cities were much worse than 
today. Living conditions on farms 
and working conditions in mines and 
factories were primitive. But they 
were taken for granted. Few people 
considered that the Government had 
responsibility for sanitation, for 
safety devices, for preventing child 
labor and night work for women. 
In 1911, 24 years ago, when I was 
first a member of the New York 


| State Legislature, a number of the 


younger members of the Legislature 
worked against these old conditions 
and called for laws governing fac- 
tory inspection, for workmen’s com- 
' pensation and for the limitation of 


great | 
And | 





work for women and children to 
54 hours, with one day’s rest in 
seven. Those of us who joined in 
this movement in the Legislature 
were called reformers, socialists, and 
wild men. 

We were opposed by many of the 
same organizations and the same 
individuals who are now crying 
aloud about the socialism involved 
in social security legislation, in bank 
deposit insurance, in farm credit, in 
the saving of homes, in the protec- 
tion of investors and the regulation 
of public utilities. : 

The reforms, however, for which 
we were condemned 24 years ago are 
taken today as a matter of course. 
And so, I believe, will be regarded 
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these new ways of protecting people 
because our knowledge enlarges and 
our capacity for organized action 
increases. 


“SOCIAL ILLS CAN BE CURED” 


People have learned that they can 
carry their burdens effectively only 
by cooperation. We have found out 
how to conquer the ravages of dis- 
eases that years ago were regarded 
as unavoidable and inevitable. We 
must learn that many other social 
ills can be cured. 

Let me emphasize that serious as 
have been the errors of unrestrained 
individualism, I do not believe in 
abandoning the system of individual 
enterprise. The freedom and oppor- 


the reforms that now cause such | tunity that have characterized 

concern to the reactionaries of 1935. | American development in the past 

We come to an understanding of [Continued on Page 7, Col. 1.] 
————— 
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@ World's largest and 
fastest ship. For England 
and France. First. Tourist, and Third. 
Superb food. See your Travel Agent. 


TAKE YOUR CAR ABROAD WITH YOU 








Other Sailings; CHAMPLAIN, Sept. 5; LAFAYETTE, Sept. 14; ILE DE FRANCE, Sept. 21 


French Line 


F. H. Murphy—General Agent 


924 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
Tel. Met. 1440 
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. + « the best way to make 
a perfect union of two pieces 
of metal is by welding them 


to gether. 


...and the best way to get a more 
pleasing flavor and a better taste in 






a cigarette is by welding together the 
different types of tobacco... 


That is just what we do in making 
CHESTERFIELD Cigarettes—the three 
types of mild ripe home-grown to- 
baccos, that is tobaccos grown in this 
country, are welded together. Then 
they are welded with aromatic Turkish. 

When these tobaccos are welded 


together you get a combined flavor 
which is entirely different from any 
one type of tobacco. 

It is this welding of the right 
amounts of the right kind of tobac- 
cos that makes CHESTERFIELD a milder 
and better-tasting cigarette. 


Chesterfield ... the cigarette thats MILDER 
Chesterfield ... she cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


© 1935, Liccztt & Myzxs Tosacco Co, 
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House of Representatives 


Major Measures Passed 
in Busy Week 


‘ONGRESS rushed toward adjournment with 
the usual last-minute legislative jam. The 
key bill of the final program, the $250,000,000 tax 
measure which Chairman Doughton, of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, says ought 
to produce $500,000,000 if times are good, was 
held up to the last to let other legislation go 


through. 
Banking bill, railroad retirement pension 
measures, railroad reorganization bill, Guffey 


coal bill, TVA amendments, and rivers and har- 
bors omnibus bill were sent to the President. 

To the President went many other measures, 
major and minor. Under the spur of President 
Roosevelt’s intervention, the utilities holding 
company bill was smoothed out. 

MONDAY.—The Guftey-Snyder coal bill passed 
the House, 194 to 168, in the face of the charge 
of unconstitutionality. For the bill were 172 
Democrats, 15 Republicans, 4 Progressives, 3 
Farmer-Laborites. Against it were 93 Democrats, 
73 Republicans, 2 Progressives. Establishing a 
“little NRA” in the bituminous coal industry, the 
bill sets up a code of fair trade practices and 
labor relations with a tax levy on production with 
90 per cent drawback for compliance 


New Re..way Pein_.on Biil 

Replacing a railway pension act declared ille- 
gal by the Supreme Court, the retirement pen- 
sion bill, applying to railroads, the Pullman Com- 
pany and express companies, was passed without 
a record vote. Railroads estimate it will cost 
them the first year $72,000,000; more in succeed- 
ing years. The bill faces a test in the courts. 

An omnibus rivers and harbors bill, authoriz- 
ing, but not appropriating, half a billion dollars, 
received final Congress action by adoption of 
the conference report. Also approved the Grand 
Coulee dam on the Columbia River and the 
Parker dam on the Colorado. 

TUESDAY.—Passed an omnibus flood control 
bill, authorizing expenditure of $370,450,000 on 
285 flood control projects, 153 yeas to 142 nays. 
Two omnibus claims bills, carrying more than a 
million dollars, passed. A Senate bill, to pay 
$15000: 9°99 cf c! : } from Minnesota 
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VICTORY IN COMPROMISE 
Representative Sam Rayburn and Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler (left to right), Chairmen 
oj} the House and Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committees respectively, both sponsors 
of the “death sentence” for utility, agree to a 
favorable compromise to expedite passing of 
the bill. 











fires in 1918, was approved and sent to the Presi- 
dent. 

A Senate bill to complete the repeal of the 
old prohibition law and reenacting provisions re- 
lating to industrial alcohol was passed. 

WEDNESDAY.—Acopted conference reports on 
the TVA amendments ard on revision of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

THURSDAY.—The House, instructing its con- 
ferees on the utility holding company bill, agreed 
to the administration-sponsored Barkley com- 
promise on the “death sentence” features of that 
measure. The vote was 219 ayes to 142 nays. 


Limited Arms Emcargo 

The Foreign Affairs Committee agreed to a 
neutrality bill imposing an arms embargo until 
February 29 on movement of munitions to for- 
eign belligerents. 

The $93,000,000 supplemental appropriation 
bill, final supply measure of the session, sped 
through the House under suspension of the rules. 
It is for social security and other New Deal 
activities. 

Complementing the railroad pension bill al- 
ready sent the President, the House approved 
the tax levy for it in a separate measure, levy- 
ing 3% per cent tax on railroad pay rolls and 
the same tax on railroad employes. Passed with- 
out record vote. 

Approved bill for broader regulatory power 
over the liquor industry and reduction of taxes 
on certain domestic wines. 

FRIDAY .—Passed neutrality bill. Completed 
Congress action on Guffey bill, farm mortgage 
moratorium, and FTC investigation of commodity 
prices. Ordered committee investigation of air 
transport safety. Conference agreements on 
utility, FACA and gold clause measures. Ap- 
proved resolutions to maintain prevailing rates 
on public works, investigate campaign expendi- 
tures and broaden real estate investigation. 

SATURDAY.—Adopted resolution for adjourn- 
ment and then acted on few remaining major 
measures. 
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CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS WITNESS THE SIGNING OF THE BANKING ACT 
After bitter fights over various provisions of the measure, “friend and foe” join in a pleasant ceremony at the White House.. Left to right; stand- 
ing: Senator Carter Glass, Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. O’Connor, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., RFC Chairman Jesse Jones, and Representative Henry Steagall. 
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Is Guffey Bill Constitutional?—What Congress Says 


MONG the last major pieces of 
“must” legislation, the Guf- 
fey coal bill went “over the top” 
in the House last week to face 
triumphantly a barrage of heavy 
opposition fire. The President 
had demanded passage of the bill 
regardless of “reasonable 
doubts” of its’ constitutionality. 
Consequently heaviest argument 
concerned its constitutional as- 
pects. Proponents justified it 
chiefly on grounds of anticipated 
economic and_ social benefits. 
Excerpts from the debate: 

MR. FADDIS (Dem.) of Waynes- 
burg, Pa.: The so-called Guffey coal 
bill * * * is designed to stabilize the 
most demoralized industry in this 
nation * * * It is an attempt to do 


justice to 500,000 workers in the 
mines. 
MR. MAPES (Rep.) of Grand 


Rapids, Mich.: Its constitutionality 
is open to serious question. 

MR. TREAWAY (Rep.) of Stock- 
bridge, Mass.: On July 5 the Presi- 
dent addressed a now famous letter 
to the Hon. Samuel B. Hill, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the 
Guffey-Snyder coal bill. * * * The 
letter indicates the President’s 
frame of mind as himself believing 
the bill is unccnstitutional. * * * 
The last sentence of his letter is 
too important to overlook: “I hope 
your committee will not permit 
doubts as to constitutionality, how- 
ever reasonable, to block the sug- 
gested legislation.” 

I for one decline to follow that 
advice. * * * If our oath of office 
means anything it means first of all 
support of the Constitution. I shall 
abide by that oath. It is not out of 
place to call attention to the fact 
that the President himself is under 
as much of an obligation to support 
and defend the Constitution as 
Members of Congress.«* * * 

MR. SABATH (Dem.) of Chicago: 
I regret that some of my colleagues 
* * * again try to bring to the fore 
the question of constitutionality of a 
bill and question the right of the 
President to recommend this bene- 
ficial, wholesome, and much-needed 
legislation. 

MR. COX (Dem.) of Camilla, Ga.: 
Does the gentleman mean * * * that 
there is no responsibility upon the 
membership of this Congress to de- 
termine the question of the consti- 
tutionality of a proposed measure? 

MR. SABATH. I say if there is a 
doubt in the mind of any Member of 
Congress as to helpful, needed, bene- 
ficial legislation, I think it is the 
right of a Member to vote for such 
legislation, and, if there is any ques- 
tion, let the courts finally decide the 
matter. 

MR. SAMUEL B. HILL (Dem.) of 
Waterville, Wash.: A great deal of 
prejudice has been created * * * by 
bruiting about the statement that 
it is clearly unconstitutional. I ask 
you to approach the consideration of 
this subject with open minds * * * 
We think we can show you that it 


eral 





is within the limits of the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress. * * * 

There is not a single delegated 
power in this bill. This is not an im- 
posed code, this is a voluntary code. 

MR. HOBBS (Dem.) of Selma, 
Ala.: Yet anybody who does not come 
in and voluntarily sign is penalized 
13% cents a ton? 

MR. HILL. There is imposed, 
under the taxing provisions of Sec- 
tion 3 of the bill, a tax of 15 per 
cent of the price of the coal at the 
mine or the fair value of the coal at 
the mine if a captive mine, and if 
he is a code member and complies 
and conforms to the conditions of 
the code, he gets a drawback of 90 
per cent of the 15 per cent. 

MR. MICHNER (Rep.) of Adrian, 
Mich.: That amounts to coercion, 
does it not? 

MR. HILL. That is a matter of 
opinion. 

MR. KNUTSON (Rep.) of St. 
Cloud, Minn.: If that is not compul- 
Sory, what in the name of common 
sense is it? 

MR. VINSON (Dem.) of Ashland, 
Ky.: Our friends on the other side of 
the aisle chide us with a letter 
written by our President. * * * There 
is nothing in this letter of which 
we need to be ashamed. Our Re- 
publican friends probably regret his 
deep concern for this great industry 
and the folks engaged in it. 

I say to you that the philosophy 
underlying this bill is the Taft 
philosophy in respect of interstate 
commerce. If it had not been for 
opinions written by Chief Justice 
Taft while he was on the Supreme 
Court, this bill would not be here 
today. 

MR. FULLER (Dem.) of Eureka 
Springs, Ark.: Where does the At- 
torney General of the United States 
stand on this proposition? For over 
a week we tried every process except 
sending the Sergeant at Arms to get 
him before the subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee to ask 
him a few questions on the constitu- 
tionality of this measure. * * * 

I want to tell you, my friends, that 
any attempt to amend or rewrite the 
Constitution to satisfy the demands 
of these so-called “brain trusters,” 
Socialists, or Communists, is going 
to meet with a just repudiation at 
the hands of the people of the 
United States in every State in this 
Union. 

MR. COOPER (Dem.) of Ten- 
nessee: It is with regret that I find 
I am unable to agree with some of 
the Members of my party on the 
Committee * * * I also regret that I 
am unable to agree with the sugges- 
tions made * * * by the President. 

This bill * * * means that the man 
who will not permit himself to be- 
come subject to the code will be 
driven out of business. I do not think 
that the taxing power of the Consti- 
tution can be exercised for such pur- 
pose. 

MR. McCORMACK (Dem.) of Dor- 
chester, Mass.: The passage of this 
bill will probably result in thousands 





of miners losing their employment. 
* * * Coal will be sharply increased 
to our manufacturers. What about 
the consumer? 

MR. CHURCH (Rep.) of Evanston, 
Iil.:; This bill attempts to set up a 
fascistic Federal plan to regulate 
the mining, as well as the sale and 
shipment of every bit of bituminous 
coal produced in every State.of the 
Union, whether or not that coal ever 
crosses a State line. It attempts to 
regulate not only interstate com- 
merce in coal, but also all intrastate 
production of coal. It is another 
opening wedge by which the Federal 
Government would assume control 
and management of all business— 
not just the coal business—but all 
business, thus rivaling Russia itself. 

This is a march of: fascistic Fed- 
eral Farleyism into the coal pits and 
coal bins of every American in every 
State of the Union. 

MR. SECREST (Dem.) of Cald- 
well, Ohio: Even though it might not 
be constitutional, there will be a 
long period of operation under this 
bill which will give the coal indus- 
try an opportunity to stabilize itself. 
If this plan fails then no one will 
lament its being declared unconsti- 
tutional a year and a half from to- 
day. If the plan succeeds, then even 
though it be declared unconstitu- 
tional, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the operators and the 
miners by voluntary agreement will 
continue those policies which have 
proven to be beneficial. 

MR. FLANNAGAN (Dem.) of Bris- 
toi, Va.: We have heiped the rail- 
roads * * * the insurance compa- 
nies, the wheat growers, the corn 
growers, the cattlemen, the hog- 
raisers, the citrus-fruit growers, the 
tobacco growers, and just the other 
day the potato growers. * * * 

If it is unconstitutional to regu- 
late the potato growers through a 
tax, why, in the name of high 
heaven, is it not constitutional to 
regulate the coal business by the 
same method? 

MR. UNDERWOOD (Dem.) of New 
Lexington, Ohio: Today I can see 
before me, back in my congressional 
district and State, thousands of pa- 
triotic, loyal American citizens who 
feel that if this legislation is not 
passed they wili face the same 
starvation wages and working con- 
ditions that they faced prior to the 
enactment of the Coal Code. 

MR. IMHOFF (Dem.) of St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio: The NRA was a godsend 
to the coal miners and operators as 
well. * * * Then came the Supreme 
Court decision which declared the 
NRA unconstitutional. Since that 
time the mining business has been 
on ‘the decline. Cutthroat competi- 
tion is again coming into place. The 
price of coal is falling, wages are 
being cut. * * * The necessary 
remedy is provided in the Guffey 
coal bill * * * a little NRA for the 
coal business. * * * The provisions of 
this bill are vita! to the interests of 
one-half million miners in this coun- 
try, as well as the investment of 


hundreds of millions of dollars by 
the operators. 
xk 

S IN the House, constitutional 
‘% considerations were upper- 
most in Senators’ minds as they 
took up the battle over the bill 
immediately upon its passage by 
the House. Excerpts from the 
Senate discussion: 

SENATOR TYDINGS (Dem.) of 
Maryland: Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator whether or not the 
anti-trust laws are repealed by the 
House bill? 

SENATOR NEELY (Dem.) of West 
Virginia: The bill contains certain 
exemptions from the operation of 
the anti-trust laws. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: In other 
words, half of those engaged in the 
coal business will be living under 
the anti-trust laws, while the other 
half, which will have been approved 
by the bituminous coal board, wiil 
be living without the anti-trust laws. 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.) of 
Idaho: The anti-trust laws would 
apply to all citizens of the United 
States except a group selected by 
this board, which would be exempt. 
* * * IT venture to say that there 
may not be found in the history of 
civilization in any nation where the 
rule of law obtained in any respec: 
whatever, any such provision as this 
enacted into law. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: It will in- 
crease the cost of every individual 
consumer. Who burns soft coal? 
The poorest people in the United 
States. * * * 

SENATOR NEELY: The cost of 
coal is inseparably connected with 
the wages of 350,000 coal miners * * * 
and unles there is some substantial 
increase in the price of coal the 
miners cannot be paid a living wage. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: Why not 
have a minimum-wage scale then 
and be done with it? * * * If the 
miners ought to have relief, let us 
go at it honestly and directly and 
forthrightly. There is no need to 
have all of this ramified code work 
and all the other parts of the bill 
if the purpose of the bill is to give 
the miners more wages. 

SENATOR NEELY: Does the Sen- 
ator from Maryland mean to say 
that he thinks this bill is dishonest? 

SENATOR TYDINGS: I do not 
say it is morally dishonest, but I 
mean to say it 1s intellectually dis- 
honest. The bill is an indirect at- 
tempt to weave a law in and around 
and about the Constitution which 
could not be susteined in the courts 
if the naked statement of the propo- 
sition were made by its authors. 
Every Senator knows that an effort 
has been made to do by indirection 
something which the Constitution 
forbids. * * * In my humble judg- 
ment, the bill at best is nothing 
more than a futile gesture, filled, for 
numerous depressed and unfortu- 
nate men, with a hope which will 
be blown away like Autumn flowers 
at the first wintry blast from the 
Supreme Court. 








United States Senate 


Banking, Coal and Other 
Major Measures Approved 


OME-going for Senators and Representatives 

is not an unmixed joy. 

A third of the 96 Senators and all the 435 Rep- 
resentatives who do not withdraw must attend 
to political “fence-fixing” for the primary and 
election fights of 1936. 

Some of the Senate’s Old Guard, including Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, Harrison of Mississippi, Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, Glass of Virginia, Borah of Idaho 
and Norris of Nebraska, and other famous fig- 
ures, must face 1936 campaigns. 

Many members of the two houses have to 
maintain offices back home. And job-seeking 
demands, with thousands of disappointed candi- 
dates for Federal positions, are merely trans- 
ferred from Washington to the home states and 
districts. 

The Senate rushed major legislation through 
the past week. There were the tax, banking, 
power, coal regulation, appropriations, and other 
measures, expedited ior the getaway. 


BANKING BILL PASSED 


MONDAY.—The Senate completed Congress 
action on the banking bill, centralizing Federal 
jurisdiction over credit, and sent it to the Presi- 
dent to become law. The Wagner-Crosser rail- 
road retirement pension bill passed, 76 to 3, and 
went to the President. 

An amendment to the bankruptcy act to give 
farmers relief from mortgage debt passed; House 
action lacking. It was sponsored by Western 
Senators as a substitute for the Frazier-Lemke 
farm mortgage refinancing bill held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

The gold clause resolution, restricting suits 
against the Government under the gold clause in 
Federal securities, went to conference. 


IN AID OF RAILROADS 


TUESDAY.—To aid financially distressed rail- 
roads and prevent blocking of reorganization 
by minority groups, the Senate passed the rail- 
road reorganization bill amending the bank- 
ruptcy law. Conference reports on the rivers and 
harbors bill and the revision of the Taylor graz- 
ing act were adopted. Conferees reached agree- 


—Wide World 


KING COAL COMES THROUGH 


During the last-minute rush by Congress for 
adjournment, Senator Joseph F. Guffey, and 
Representative J. Buell Snyder (left to right) 
succeed in obtaining approval of their bill to 
regulate the soft-coal industry. 








ment on tax and TVA bills. Senate debated neu- 


trality. 


WEDNESDAY.—President submitted report to 
Congress on cotton textile industry. Senate ap- 
proved neutrality resolution, with mandatory 
provisions against export of arms to foreign coun- 
tries, and other provisions, including registration 
of munitions makers and restraint of citizens 
from travel on ships of belligerent nations. Veto 
messages of President read, including a bill to 
include as second class mail matter religious 
periodicals publishing local information. 


GUFFEY COAL BILL PASSED 


THURSDAY.—Passed the Guffey soft-coal reg- 
ulation bill, 45 ayes to 37 nays. 

To “protect and preserve” the domestic 
sources of tin, in the interest of national defense, 
passed a bill forbidding export from the United 
States, after 60 days following the enactment, of 
any tinplate-scrap except on licenses issued by 
the President. A similar bill was vetoed by the 
President at the last session of Congress. The 
bill was sent to the House. 


FRIDAY .—Confirmed Tariff Commission, Social 
Security Board and other nominations. Agreed 
to farm mortgage moratorium bill. Sent to 
President bill levying taxes on employers and 
employes to finance railroad retirement pension 
fund. Adopted without record vote the Guffey 
coal bill. Disapproved House flood control bill. 
Extended time for cancelling ocean mail con- 
tracts. Adopted a resolution continuing air mail 
contracts until April 30, 1936. 


SATURDAY.—Passed 
major measures. 


neutrality and other 


Frep A. EMERY. 
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(THE condition of the pocket-book 

nerve continues to be a topic 
of conversation among the States. 
Taxes and finances in their vary- 
ing aspects are still items of import- 
ance in the week’s news. 

After surveying laws on the mat- 
ter, the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation has reached the conclusion 
that something like $145,000,000 will 
be produced this year for the States 
by liquor. 

This means actual or estimated 
revenues of $92,230,000 in 24 of the 
32 States licensing beer and liquor 
dispensaries, plus the total of $51,- 
798,000 in 10 of 14 States operating 
liquor stores. Altogether it makes an 
average of $1.71 per capita in States 
which license dealers and an av- 
erage of $1.79 in States with self- 
operated liquor stores. 

Results or expectations, according 
to States vary widely because of dif- 
ferences in tax rates as well as rates 
of consumption. For example, New 
York received $41,490,000 from ex- 
cise and liquor taxes in 1934-35, or 
a per capita revenue of $3.20. On 
the other hand, California antici- 


+ 





Efforts to Repeal Sales Tax Laws—Elections in Five States 
May Show Political Trend—California Sues the AAA 


000 or $0.54 per capita. Illinois, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin are other 
States which expect to collect $4,- 
000,000 or more. 

Of the States operating liquor 
étores, Ohio tops the list with an ex- 
pected revenue from this source of 
$16,196,000, or $2.38 per capita. 
Pennsylvania expects $15,000,000, or 
$1.53 per capita, and Michigan, $7,- 
579,000 or $1.50 per capita. 

* * * 


ONE UTILITY VICTORY 


‘AN the cost of a utility investi- | 
| by referendum until 


“gation by a State be collected 
from the utilities? No—the Wash- 
ington State Supreme Court has 
ruled. Specifically, the court said 
that the utility department could 
not: collect from utilities costs for its 
investigations. Thereby, say cer- 
tain observers, Governor Martin’s 
public utility regulation program 





pates an annual revenue of $3,300,- | has received a severe set-back. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


TO THE NATION’S YOUTH 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


can be maintained if we recognize 
the fact that the individual system 
of our day calls for the collabora- 
tion of all of us to provide, at the 
least, security for all of us. Those 
words “freedom” and “opportunity” 
do not mean a license to climb up- 
wards by pushing other people down. 
THE AMERICAN “TRADITION” 
Any paternalistic system which 
tries to provide for security for 
everyone from above only calls for 
an impossible task and a regimenta- 
tion utterly uncongenial to the 
spirit of our people. But Govern- 
ment cooperation to help make the 
system of free enterprise work, to 
provide that minimum _ securily 
without which the competitive sys- 
tem cannot function, to restrain the 
kind of individual action which in 
the past has been harmful to the 
community—that kind of govern- 
mental cooperation is entirely con- 


sistent with the best tradition of 


America. 

Just as the evolution of economic 
and social life has shown the need 
for new methods and practices, so 


has the new political life developed | 


the need for new political practices 
and methods. Government now de- 
mands the best trained brains of 
every business and profession. Gov- 
ernment today requires higher and 
higher standards of those who 
would serve it. It must bring to its 
service greater and greater 
petence. The conditions of public 
work must be improved and pro- 
tected. Mere party membership and 
loyalty can no longer be the ex- 
clusive test. We must be loyal not 
merely to persons or parties, but to 
the higher conceptions of ability 
and devotion that modern govern- 
ment requires. 


“GOING TO THE DOGS” 

There was a day when political 
Sages, or those who controlled them, 
took the attitude that anything new, 
or what they called “new-fangled,” 
would lead to dire results. There is 
nothing new in those prophecies of 
gloom. I read these lines in a paper 
the other day—a little poem en- 
titled “Going to the Dogs:” 

My grandpa notes the world's worn cogs, 
And says we're going to the dogs; 


His granddad in his house of logs 
Swore things were going to the dogs; 


His dad. among the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs; 


The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs; 


But this is what I wish to state— 
The dogs have had an awful wait 


I would be lacking in any sense 
of responsibility and lacking in ele- 


com- 


mentary courage if I shared in such 
a hopeless attitude. 

I, for one, am willing to place my 
trust in the youth of America. If 
they demand action as well as 
preachments, I should be ashamed 
to chill their enthusiasm with the 
dire prophecy that to change is to 
destroy. I am unwilling to sneer at 
the vision of youth merely because 
vision is sometimes mistaken. But 
vision does not belong only to the 
young. 

There are millions of older people 
who have vision, just as there are 
some younger men and women who 
are ready to put a weary, selfish or 
greedy hand upon the clock of 
progress and turn it back. 

We who seek to go forward must 
ever guard ourselves against a 
danger which history teaches. More 
than ever, we cherish the elective 
form of democratic government, but 
progress under it can easily be re- 
tarded by disagreements that relate 
to method and to detail rather than 
to the broad objectives upon which 
we are agreed. It is as if all of us 
were united in the pursuit of a com- 
mon goal, but that each and every 
one of us were marching along a 
separate road of our own. If we 
insist on choosing different roads, 
most of us will not reach our com- 
mon destination. 

The reason that the forces of re- 
action so often defeat the forces of 
progress is that the Tories of the 
world are agreed and united in 
standing still on the same old spot 
and, therefore, never run the danger 
of getting lost on divergent trails. 
One might remark in passing that 
one form of standing still on the 
Same spot consists in agreeing to 
condemn all progress and letting it 
go at that. 


CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 

Therefore, to the American youth 
of all parties I submit a message of 
confidence — Unite and Challenge! 
Rules are not necessarily sacred— 
Principles are. The methods of the 
old order are not, as some would 
have you believe, above the chal- 
lenge of youth. 

Let us carry on the good that the 
past gave us. The best of that good 
is the spirit of America. And the 
spirit of America is the spirit of in- 
quiry, of readjustment, of improve- 
ment, above all a spirit in which 
youth can find the fulfillment of its 
ideals.*It is for the new generation 
to participate in the decisions and 
to give strength and spirit and con- 
tinuity to our Government and to 


' our national life. 
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TAXES UNDER FIRE 

‘RUMBLING against taxes never 

ceases. 

In New Jersey an election cam- 
paign is under way with repeal of 
the sales tax an issue. The sponsor 
of the tax law in the last legislative 
Session is ready now to father a re- 
peal resolution if a special session is 
called. 

In Los Angeles, California, there 
is a possibility that the chain store 
and oleomargarine taxes passed by 
the last legislature will be held up 
the general 
election of 1936. Petitions bearing 
80,000 signatures have already been 
filed with the city authorities, with 
approximately 116,000 needed to 
qualify a referendum. 

Chicago merchants are blaming a 
boost in cigarette prices on the sales 





tax. In San Francisco, plans are 
being laid to institute a test suit to 


+ 


determine the validity of the 3 per 


| cent sales tax 


Meanwhile, the Wisconsin Legis- | 


lature is grappling with the revenue 
problem. Three additional income 
tax bills have been added by the 
Assembly to those already laid at 
the door of the Senate. 


~*~ ** 


COMING ELECTIONS 

OLITICAL observers will have 

their eyes trained on four States 
in the near future to see if they can 
discern any barometer readings for 
the nation. 

Mississippi will hold its Demo- 
cratic run-off primary on Aug. 27, 
and that is tantamount to election. 
On September 17 New Jersey will 


+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: REVENUES FROM LIQUOR + 





select State senators and assembly- 
men, with the State’s 2 per cent 
Sales tax being one of the major is- 
sues of the contest. On the same day 
in Pennsylvania primaries will be 
held for selecting candidates for 
State office. Likewise, on Sept. 
17, New Mexico voters will register 
their wishes with regard to five pro- 
posed changes in the State consti- 
tution, one having to do with ex- 
emption from taxation of home- 
steads up to $2,500 value. 

On Aug. 24, Texas voters went to 
the polls to decide whether prohi- 
bition should be retained, and 
whether the State should pay old- 
age pensions. 

x * * 


IOWA INVESTIGATING 

SPECIAL grand jury in Sioux 

City, Iowa, is investigating re- 
puted graft and public corruption, 
On August 19 Gov. Clyde L. Her- 
ring let it be known that he had no 
intention of answering a summons 
to appear before it. He termed the 





subpoena the “whim of fanatical 
investigators,” and claimed he was 
immune from such summonses by 
the State constitution. 

x* * * 


SEVEN STATES READY 
When President Roosevelt placed 
his signature on the Social Security 
Act, seven States were equipped leg- 
islatively to fall in with its unem- 
ployment compensation provisions. 
They are: Wisconsin, New York, 
New Hampshire, Utah, California, 
Washington, and Massachusetts. 
x*~* 
LABOR IN NEW YORK 
JEW YORK’S State Department of 
Labor is keeping busy. During 
July it intervened in 64 labor dis- 
putes throughout the State. Fifty- 
one were in the metropolitan area, all 
but one of these in New York City. 
* ee 


STATE SUES THE AAA 
ON August 18 California became 
the first State to launch a legal 


| 





assault on the New Deal AAA. In the 
Federal Court in San Francisco the 
State sued to recover $20,845 in pro- 
cessing taxes paid on supplies pure 
chased for State institutions. 
* * *& 
MINNESOTA FARM LANDS 
‘ARM investments in Minnesota 
are showing improvement. Con- 
servator of the State Rural Credit 
Department, Ted Arens, reports 
that during the first half of the year 
there has been ea sharp increase in 
Sales of farms, and a much larger 
income from rertals of State-owned 
farms. This is taken to indicate 
that Minnesota may make out bet- 
ter than some nave predicted in its 
policy of lending money on farms. 
*~* * 
STATE LOSES POPULATION 
NE RESULT of grasshopper and 
drought plagues in North Dakota 
in the past five years has been a loss 
of population. That is, 17,767 per- 
sons since 1930 have left for more 
advantageous localities for farming. 
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..». From the Preamble to the Constitution 
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YOUTH program gets underway. 
* * * 


Pension checks for aged. 


x* * * 
Housewives carry fight to Washington. 
x * * 


Americans “on the move.” 
a * * 
HE opening gun has been fired on the Ad- 
ministration’s $50,000,000 program for aiding 
stranded youth. 

In Washington last week State directors of the 
National Youth Administration, with their aides, 
were given final instructzons for the start of an 
immediate and energetic drive on all fronts in 
the work relief and educational program for 
youth. 

Figures, said President Roosevelt, to the NYA 
directors, “show that there are more than 2,900,- 
000 young people in families on relief, 1,700,000 
in urban areas and 1,200,000 in rural areas. Less 
than one-half of all these young people have 
reached or gone beyond the eighth grade.” 

“It seems to me” the President added, “it 
should be our aim and purpose to secure for these 
2,900,000 young people the opportunity to share 
equally with their fellows the normal blessing 
of our traditional American life, to be a part of 
and to have a share in the normal family life, 
in school work and in the better fitting of them- 
selves for jobs and for life work.” 


Help for Students 
Federal Funds to Keep Thousands 
Of Needy Youths at Studies 
A® a result. hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women whose return to college 
this fall is dependent upon Federal aid have one 











—Underwood & Underwood 


“A $50,000,000 EXPERIMENT” 
To State directors of the National Youth Ad- 


ministration assembled in Washington for 
final instructions prior to the start of the 
campaign, Mrs. Roosevelt urges that “things 
be done” instead of merely conforming to the 
letter of the law. Seated is Aubrey Williams, 
Administrator of the NYA. 











question which they would like to have an- 
swered: “What will the National Youth Ac- 
ministration do to help me through college?” 
The answer: Only students attending colleges 
and schools which are non-profit in character 
are eligible. Funds allotted may not be used for 
payment of regular classroom instruction. 
Ordinary maintenance work about the college, 
such as waiting on tables in dining halls and 


Qeemrrerrer — 
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lyformation Sarna? | 
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Q.—What do Senators and Representatives 
draw as travel allowance for attendance on Con- 
gress session? 

A.—Fifteen cents a mile to and from their 
homes for the session just expiring. The usual 
allowance of twenty cents a mile, reduced under 
the Economy Act, will be resumed with the Jan- 
uary session. 
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Q—What proportion of the national income 
is received by labor? 

A.—Preliminary figures for the national in- 
come during 1934 just released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that labor income con- 
stituted 67 per cent of the total. This includes 
Salaries to officials as well as wages for workers. 

Q.—What is the difference between a “primary” 
and an “election?” 

A.—Party candidates are chosen at primaries, 
voting at which is usually confined to party 
members. In States where one party is over- 
whelmingly predominant primary results are 
usually equivalent to an election. 

* 2 & ' 

Q.—What is meant by applying 
sanctions?” 

A.—Ways used by nation or nations in attempt 
to compel obedience to international law or pro- 
cedure. Consists of isolating economically the 
recalcitrant nation by cutting off trade and 
financial relations. Press reports Great Britain 
willing to participate in such a policy against 
Italy. 


“economic 
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AMERICANS “SEE AMERICA” DURING PEAK TOURIST SEASON 


This season will probably be a record-breaker in America’s travel tide. 


Reports from Federal bureaus and private travel agencies indicate that mil- 


lions of citizens are exploring their own country in a big way. National parks constitute one of the greatest attractions for ihe domestic traveller. 
Some of the national beauty spots and playgrounds which are favorites with Americans “on the move.” Upper left: a nature guide party atop Eagle’s 
Peak, Yosemite National Park; lower left: fording a mountain stream in Glacier National Park; top center: a pause at portal of Ptarmigan Tunnel, 


Glacier National Park; lower center: a Summer scene in Rainier National 


’ark; upper right: coasting in Rainier National Park; lower right: sample 


of tourist camps and shelters maintained by Federul and State governments for public recreation. 


other regular routine activities may not be car- 
ried on by funds made available under this pro- 
gram. 

The funds allotted are to be used to pay stu- 
dents for doing “socially desirable” work, includ- 
ing the sort customarily done by students work- 
ing their way through college, such as clerical, 
library and research. Students may also be as- 
signed to work in connection with extension, 
adult education, panel discussions and forums, 
recreation, and other activities that increase the 
usefulness of the college to the community. 


HOURS OF WORK LIMITED 


When the student arrives at college this Fail 
he will find some one official who will be in 
charge of the student-aid program. All appli- 
cations for aid will be handled through him. 

In order not to place to much of a strain on 
the student’s academic career, his (or her) work- 
ing hours will be limited to eight hours a day and 
not more than 30 hours a week. For this part- 
time employment he will receive a maximum of 
$20 a month. However, allotments are being 
made to the colleges on a basis of $15 a month 
for 12 per cent of the students enrolled. 

Certain considerations, officials say, will enter 
into the selection of students for jobs under the 
NYA’s program. For one thing, each student 
must be able to qualify on a basis of need for 
such assistance as he may receive. This assis- 
tance will represent the difference between his 
being able to attend college and not. 

It makes little difference to officials whether 
the student’s family is on relief rolls. The stu- 
dent will not be asked where he gets money 
enough to live on and supplement the Federal 
aid. 


“NO IDLERS NEED APPLY” 


The student will have to be of good character 
and must possess such ability as to give assur- 
ance that he will do high grade work in college. 
Only students carrying at least three-fourths of 
the normal program of courses will be eligible. 

Needy students doing graduate work may also 
obtain assistance under regulations similar to 
those covering college aid. 

The needy high school student is not to be 
forgotten. Financial aid will be made available 
in small amounts—not to exceed $6 a month— 
to those students requiring such aid for food, 
clothing, car fare and other essentials. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT’S VIEW 


Almost half of the $50,000,000 fund has been 
set aside for other types of youth assistance. 
These include facilities for vocational training, 
the building of playgrounds in which young men 
and women will be employed as recreational 
leaders and the establishment of educational 
forums. 

Mrs. Roosevelt declared that she looked upon 
the Youth Administration as “not only an op- 
portunity to help the economically stranded 
youth, but also as a chance to help all the young 
men and women.” As a suggestion for a definite 
plan of procedure, Mrs. Roosevelt offered the or- 
ganization of youth centers, where young people 
in each community might assemble and organ- 
ize activities by themselves. 


Pensioning the Aged 


All Over 65 Who Have Paid Tax 
To Get Checks in 1942 


N 1942 the Social Security Board will begin to 
mail its first old-age pension checks to those 
who have been taxed under the compulsory con- 
tributory pension system. 
To end reports that benefits would be denied 





persons over 65 years if they have other sources 
of income, the Committee on Economic Security 
last week announced that every wage earner 
who has been taxed under that system will re- 
ceive the full amount of his pension whether he 
be a millionaire or laborer. 

The confusion has arisen, according to of- 
ficials, between the benefits to be derived under 
the Federal-State immediate old-age pension 
benefits and the contributory old-age pension 
system. 

The former payments are the Government’s 
contribution to old and needy persons eligible 
for aid under State laws; the latter plan is a 
form of old-age security insurance to be paid 
for by workers during their working years. 

Regardless of the size of a person’s income, 
officials pointed out, he pays taxes only on the 
first $3,000 earned annually. 


SECRETARY PERKINS’ APPEAL 

Meanwhile, speaking in New York, Secretary 
of Labor Perkins appealed to States throughout 
the nation to create old-age pension and un- 
employment insurance systems. In addressing 
the annual convention of the State Federation 
of Labor, Miss Perkins said: 

“We have just begun the problem of social 
security. It will require participation of the 
various States to enact unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pension and other social legisla- 
tion.” 

In Washington, one high official is reported 
to have said that 30 States are now planning 
social legislative sessions to enact laws enabling 
them to take advantage of the benefits of the 
security act. 


The Housewives’ Strike 


Delegation Invades Capital to 
Protest High Food Prices 


IVE determined Detroit housewives who ar- 

rived in Washington last week to find out 
what officials had to say about rising meat prices 
minced no words in laying their complaints be- 
fore the Government. 

Representing housewives who for weeks have 
been picketing retail meat shops, the delegates 


win 
Se 
—Underwood & Underwood 
“WHAT ABOUT HIGH PRICES?” 
Detroit women, representatives of those who 
have been picketing butcher shops as a protest 
against high meat prices, arrive in Washington 
to demand Government aid in reducing prices. 
Left to right, Mrs. Mary Zuk, chairman of the 
delegation, Irene Thompson, and Calvin 
Hoover, Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA. 











demanded action on a _ three-point program 
calling for: 

1—Immediate investigation of meat packers 
in Detroit, with findings to be presented in two 
weeks. 

2.—Prosecution of packers found guilty of 
profiteering. 

3.—A flat 20 per cent reduction in all meat 
prices as of July 15, 1935. 


WHO’S TO BLAME? 


To Calvin Hoover, AAA’s Consumers’ Counsel, 
the women said they blamed both the Govern- 
ment and the packers for the high prices. 

From Secretary Wallace the women wanted 
to know whether the Government will reduce 
meat prices. 

“Under drought conditions,” said Mr. Wallace, 
“it is impossible to guarantee future meat 
prices.” 

“Why does the Government pay the farmers 
not to raise little pigs?” demanded the women. 

Replied Secretary Wallace: “The Government 
is only concerned with not raising pigs for Euro- 
pean consumption, a market that no longer ex- 
ists.” 

Despite all explanations of the Government’s 
hog and cattle reduction program, the women 
refused to be budged from their charge that 
meat prices were too high. 

In Chicago, irate housewives marched on the 
stockyards, demanding a reduction in meat 
prices. Packers’ representatives said meat prices 
were beyond their control; that they are de- 
pendent upon the flow of livestock to market. 
Charges were hurled back and forth during the 
week that the meat packers themselves were 
fomenting the strikes and that “reds” were at 
the bottom of it all. 

Meanwhile Congress completed action on the 
measure calling for an investigation of food 
prices. The inquiry is to be made by the Federal 
Trade Commission which will have a $150,000 
fund at its disposal. The investigation into the 
profits made by the agricultural producers from 
the sale of their products will probably take into 
consideration such matters as the Detroit and 
Chicago consumers’ strikes. 


Trend of Public Health 


Shifting Prevalence of Paralysis; 
Automobile Deaths Decline 


UNITED STATES Public Health Service of- 
ficials referred to their disease map last week 
and discovered that infantile paralysis cases 
had decreased in mid-Atlantic States, although 
there was a sharp increase in New York and 
Massachusetts. 
More than half of the 675 cases reported in 


“ the United States for the week ended August 


17, Officials said, were in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. New York City had 209 cases; Massa- 
chusetts had 116 cases. 


AUTO FATALITIES FEWER 


Last week there was a slight falling off in 
automobile fatalities in the principal cities. 
From June 15 to August 17 deaths in motor ac- 
cidents in 86 cities of the country totaled 1,350, 
as compared with 1,400 for the same period last 
year. During the first 33 weeks of the present 
year 5,175 persons met death in automobile ac- 
cidents, while the number during the same 
period last year in these 86 cities was 5,220. 

Reports from the Department of Commerce in- 
dicate that travel along the nation’s airways is 
steadily increasing. Last week the House author- 
ized a broad investigation of air transport lines 
in an effort to find out whether or not Govern- 
ment safety precautions were being followed 
by the various air travel companies. 
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America Takes to Road 


As Vacations Come Back 


Uncle Sam Opens New Trails and 
Sights to Touring Millions 


The United States is becoming a mecca for 
tourists. 

Railroads and steamships, airplanes and 
busses, organized tours and, especially, private 
automobiles are being used by Americans on the 
move to spend their vacations in one or more of 
the country’s great national beauty spots and 
playgrounds, and the Government is doing all it 
can to give further impetus to travel in the 
country. 

As the travel season draws to a close, officials 
estimate, that the tourist tide will attain the larg- 
est volume in five years. It is estimated that 
more than four million people—a greater num- 
ber than ever before in history will have visited 
the country’s national parks by September 30. 


THE NEW OPTIMISM 

Back of the tourist trend, officials see a more 
buoyant national psychology. De luxe accommo- 
dations are in demand. Tourist camps are 
crowded. The number of automobiles in use is 
well above last year. “Unexplored” territory 
opened up by the new Federal-aid highways has 
given the vacationists a new incentive for travel. 
The tourist has been lured back to railroad travel 
by streamlined trains and air conditioning. The 
airplane has also taken its place as a feature in 
the rejuvenated travel movement. 

A vast network of highways nas been opened 
up as a result of the Federal public works high- 
way program. According to Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, if all 
the public roads and streets built with Federal 
highways funds in the last two years were placed 
end to end they would just about encircle the 
earth at the equator. 

Uncle Sam’s “forest army,” the CCC, has blazed 
hundreds of miles of new trails that lead the va- 
cationists to new and interesting sights. Millions 
of Americans whose appetite has been whetted by 
one trip to a national park have pushed their ex- 
plorations further afield. Roughing it afoot or 
on horseback, in luxurious hotels or economical 
forest cabins, the tourist army is giving evidence 
that it intends to explore its own country in a 
big way. National parks thus serve as a magnet 
for tourists. 

Under the Rural Resettlement Administration’s 
vast program, millions of acres are to be taken 
out of cultivation for use as recreational areas. 


BILLIONS FOR VACATIONS 

It has been estimated that the American people 
spend annually, in a normal year, a sum closely 
approximating $5,000,000,000 in holiday and vaca- 
tion travel. 

Washington, nerve center of the New Deal, is 
keenly aware of this substantial sum and is mak- 
ing every effort to bolster the tourist tide into a 
“See America” movement. Towards that end, 
trans-continental highways are being planned, 
public roads are being made safer, new areas of 
the country are being opened up to the traveling 
public, overnight camps under Federal super- 
vision are rapidly growing, historic and scenic 
points are being brought closer to the average 
public through a vast system of super-highways, 
and national parks are being expanded and de- 
veloped. Last week the purchase of more than 
a-million and a quarter acres of land was ap- 
proved by the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission to be added to National Forests in 25 
States. 

Foreign travelers, too, are seeing America in 
greater number. To swell this movement, the 
Senate recently passed a bill creating a United 
States Travel Commission which, functioning in 
the various foreign capitals, would acquaint other 
nations with the advantages of visiting America. 

DEREK Fox. 
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mortgages which homeowner is not able to carry 
and which Home Owners Loan Corporation re- 
finances for him. 

x * 

COMMODITY LOANS—Advance by Commodity 
Credit Corporation to farmers on crops, espe- 
cially on cotton, corn, and several lesser com- 
modities. Sometimes called price-fixing loans. 
Loan on cotton is 12 cents a pound, and on corn, 
55 cents a bushel. 

es 6 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY — Highway built 
from equally matched Federal and State funds, 
except that national government will not con- 
tribute to meeting cost of property damages or 
right-of-way. Under Works Program, Federal 
Government is meeting entire cost of such high- 
way except property damages or right-of-way. 

.. a om 

BONDED NATIONAL DEBT—Amount Federal 
Government has borrowed from public through 
issuance of bonds. For fiscal year ended June 30, 
national bonded debt amounted to $6,078,000,000. 
If private bonds guaranteed by Government 
through emergency agencies are added, amount 
totals $7,100,000,000. 

* * *K 


MANDATE—A protectorate approved by other 
nations especially by special sanction of the 
League of Nations. Crown Colony is a protec- 
torate reduced to more definite political and 
commercial control. 
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DISTRESS MORTGAGE — Term applied to 
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NEUTRALITY POLICY : 

















UNEXPECTED NEUTRALITY 

LAW. — Preparations for war 
across the Atlantic unexpectedly had 
strong repercussions in Washington 


during the past week. As a result, | 
there now is on the statute books | 


a new law governing American neu- 
trality, and designed to keep the 
United States clear of any conflict. 

Coincident with the break-down 
of the Paris conference to stay the 
hand of Premier Mussolini, of Italy, 
from drafting his proclamation of 
war against Ethiopia, Munitions 
Committee Senators revealed their 
intention of resorting to the fili- 
buster unless something were done 
immediately about American neu- 
trality. 

Isolationists who feared that 
American diplomats may have indi- 
rectly left Great Britain under the 
impression that the United States 
would be willing to cooperate in the 
application of sanctions against 
militant Italy, backed the move. 
Munitions Committee members saw 
their long investigations fruitless 
unless some action were taken at 
this session, when the critical situa- 
tion abroad has focussed public at- 
tention on the subject. 


Consequently, the Senate with 
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TOUGH BEARD? TENDER SKIN? A SET-UP 
FOR INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM / 
TS SOOTHING LATHER COOLS THE SHAVE, 
TONES THE SKIN, PREVENTS 
STING AND RAWNESS. TRY IT. 
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War Preparations Abroad Spur Congress to Adopt Tem- 


porary Program to Keep Us at Peace 


little debate and no record vote, on 
August 21 pushed through the neu- 
trality legislation reported out by 
its Foreign Relations Committee. 
The measure, however, was not ac- 
ceptable to the President nor to the 
State Department. 

x * * 
MANDATORY ARMS EMBARGO. 
~""—The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, chairmanned by Rep- 
resentative McReynolds (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, prepared a measure 
more to Administration liking. 

The Senate resolution had made it 
mandatory that the President 
clamp an arms embargo on belliger- | 
ents on the outbreak of hostilities. 
The House measure as first drawn 
gave the President discretionary au- 
thority to use such a weapon. 

Those demanding mandatory leg- 
islation held to their ground on the 
theory that an embargo should be 
placed on all belligerents and not 
on one which may be selected as the 
aggressor if the United States is go- 
ing to keep out of war. 

Those arguing for permissive 
power pointed out that only by that 
policy would the United States co- 
operate with other nations in pos- 
sibly applying sanctions against an 
aggressor to prevent war. 

After White House conferences 
the opposing views were reconciled 
in a compromise. The embargo 
power was to be mandatory until 
Feb. 29. In this form the neutrality 
measure passed the House, was ac- 
cepted by the Senate, and signed by 
the President. 

Other points in the new law in- 
clude: Americans who travel on 
belligerent ships do so at their own 
risk, except when evacuating the 
war zone; American ports may not 
be used as supply depots for bellig- 
erent ships; manufacturers, im- 
porters, and exporters of munitions 
must be licensed by a _ Federal 
board of Cabinet members. (The 
original Senate resolution had pro- 
vided that the board be named in 
part by Congress.) 

Three points which the new neu- 
trality rules do not deal with are: 
Loans and credits to belligerents; 
regulations governing contraband; 
and travel by Americans in war 
zones. x* * 
66—N TIME OF PEACE.” — While | 

Capitol Hill was struggling with | 
the ominous subject of keeping the 


| maneuver policies followed for the 


| pushed westward and northward in 


Alaska, the war games will be held 


| diplomatic 


United States out of the next war, | 
khaki-clad units of the Army and 
National Guard were going through 
war practice at Pine Camp, New 
York. Original plans were somewhat 
hampered by the refusal of Penn- 
sylvania health authorities to let 
District of Columbia and Virginia 
guardsmen encamp at strategic re- 
serve points for the “defense” of 
“beleaguered New York City.” 
Also during the week the Navy 
made known a departure in its 


past three years. That is, during 
the coming year the fleet, instead of 
practicing on a_ battle-ground, 
toward Japan and 


the Pacific 





in Panama and West Central 
American waters. 
x * * 
QCANT HOPE OF PEACE. — Hope 
for peace in Africa which stirred 
faintly among those who have been 


watching the British-French-Italian 





negotiations seems to 
have disappeared entirely. On Au- 
gust 19 Baron Pompeo Aloisi in- | 
formed French Premier Laval and 
British Minister Eden at Paris that 
Mussolini’s reply to a formula for 


| discussing the dispute was an em- 


phatic “no.” 

Under the plan Italy was to re- 
ceive economic concessions in | 
Ethiopia and guarantees for the 
security of its bordering colonies. 
The arrangement, however, was not 
to interfere with Ethiopia’s “ter- | 
ritorial integrity and independence.” 
Il Duce wanted a large degree of 
political and military control over 
the ancient kingdom. 

The last chance to throttle the 
Italian colonial ambitions rests with 
the League of Nations Council called | 
for Sept. 4 at Geneva. 


Said Baron Aloisi on the break-up 


of the Paris tri-partite conference: 
“I have no hopes for Geneva. } 
see no basis for further discussion. 
Italy does not want to leave Geneva, 
but if we are led to the door, we 
will have to leave.” 
x*e 
A NOTHER 1914? — When Captain | 
“™ Eden returned to London with 
alarming information about the 
breakdown of the Paris negotiations, 
vacations of British officials were 
hastily cancelled and the Cabinet 
assembled on Aug. 22. “Gravest 

















Now you can escape the greatest 


danger of BLOWOUTS! 


That’s why we name these amazing 
new tubes LIFE GUARDS* 


} ny itself may depend upon what 
happens in those first few pre- 
cious seconds after a tire bursts on a 
ewift-moving car. 


For the greatest danger of blowouts 
is the sudden loss of control—when 
all the air in a tire escapes in a flash, 
and you find yourself fighting to con- 
trol a car with a writhing, flabby, 
shapeless thing on one wheel. 


So Goodyear set out to prevent that 
loss of control by preventing the com- 
plete escape of air, even when a tire 
bursts wide open. 


To do this, we developed a tube within 
a tube — a two-ply fabric reinforced 
inner reserve chamber of air—so that 
the tire goes “soft” instead of “flat.” 


It wasn’t the easiest job in the world 
and 1300 different designs were tried 
and rejected before the LIFEGUARD*& 
Tube was finally perfected. 


Then blowout after blowout was delib- 
erately staged. Tires were ripped, torn, 


blown apart with knives, with spikes, 
with dynamite, with cars traveling at 
speeds ranging from 50 to 70 miles 
an hour, 


And now we can tell you, with full 
confidence, that these astounding 
new tubes make a blowout no more 
hazardous than a slow leak — for in 
all our hundreds of tests, no car had 
a single accident. 


These new tubes in your tires will 
ride just the same, steer just the same, 
look just the same as tubes you have 
formerly used. They inflate through 
a single valve, are easily installed. 


But like steel bodies or safety glass— 
they provide priceless protection in 
emergency. 


Naturally, they cost somewhat more, 
for they are built — not to save money 
— but to save lives. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


@ LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., and is protected by patents applied for 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYBAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





How LIFEGUARD 
Tube looks inside 
tire during normal 


Casing and outer tube 

spiked to cause made- 

to-order blowout. Note 

that two-ply fabric-rein- , 
forced inner chamber remains intact. Car rides 
on this reserve air until it can stop in safety 
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problem since 1914,” ventured Ram- 
say MacDonald. 

The Italian program is looked 
upon as threatening the Lake Tsano 
irrigation project regulating the 
flow of the Blue Nile through 
Egypt’s rich agricultural land. 
Likewise, the system of British com- 
munications with India, Australia 
and New Zealand through the Med- 
iterranean, Suez and Red Sea are 
seen as in danger. 

Although all details of the cabi- 
net meeting at London have not 
been publicly revealed, informed 
quarters believe the Empire is will- 
ing to back League sanctions to any 
extent against Italy, if other mem- 
bers, notably France and Russia, 
are willing to cooperate. At the same 
time the Imperial Defense Commit- 
tee has been meeting, presumably at 
the behest of the cabinet, to discuss 
naval, military and aerial prepara- 
tions in case of complications in the 
dispute. 

Meanwhile, the Italian press has 
been reminding Britain that eco- 
nomic sanctions mean war. 

x** * 
LPINE WAR GAMES—Premier 
Mussolini is making known to 
the world that he is not robbing 
forces he might need in Europe by 
sending 250,000 men to Africa. 

To demonstrate this fact he is 
directing gigantic war maneuvers in 
the Brenner Pass close to the Au- 
Strian border and only about 30 
miles from Germany. Nearly 500,- 


000 Italians equipped with the latest | 


implements of warfare are dem- 
onstrating the power of Fascist at- 
tack and defense in the battle prac- 
tice in the Alps. 
*~ * * 
*¢QCHACHT CRISIS?”—The Reich 
“continues its racial and re- 


ligious drives. But Dr. 
Schacht, Minister of Economics, 
sometimes referred to as “economic 
dictator,” the other day at Koenigs- 
burg raised his voice against such 
policies as being detrimental to Ger- 
man business. As a result, the 
Minister’s address as reported in the 
press was heavily censored. Like- 
wise, there has been no abatement 
in the “enemies of the State” cam- 
paign. All of which led to the ques- 
tion—has a “Schacht crisis” arisen? 


Hjalmar 


paran’s 


That is, will the minister be com- 
pelled to resign? 
lieved that he will not. 

Reports that are going around po- 
litical circles in Berlin are to the 
effect that Herr Schacht has pro- 
tested vigorously to the authorities 
any silencing of his frank remarks 

~* ek 
NAVAL PLANS.—What 

will Japan’s reply be to the re- 
cent British request for a statement 
of the disarmament views of the 


NEW RULES IN WORK-RELIEF PROGRAM: 


signers of the Naval Treaties? 
So far, it is be- | 


Tokyo newspapers are indicating 
that when the London Charge’s in- 
structions on the matter are made 
known, it will be developed that 
Japan is willing to recede some- 
what from its former demand that 
it have absolute parity with the 
United States and Great Britain. 
However, it may insist that there be 
a common upper limit on tonnage 
for the powers. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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CHECKING A DRAIN ON WPA FUNDS 


NEW POLICIES for three phases 
“of the work-relief program are 


| being put into effect. 


A new set-up has been established 
to check allotments for non-federal 
projects and regulations have been 
issued for the secondary road build- 
ing program and lending under the 
Resettlement Administration. 

The move to provide a further 
check on allotments was taken by 
the Advisory Committee on Allot- 
ments this past week. 

A resolution was passed by the 
Committee providing that when an 
application for an allotment has 
been filed with PWA it cannot be 
transferred to the Works Progress 
Administration without the approval 
of Harold L. Ickes, Public Works 
Administrator. 


CHECKING TRANSFERS 


There have been a number of in- 


| stances where cities have asked for 


transfer of their projects from the 


PWA to the WPA because the PWA 


allotments are made on the basis of 
a 45 per cent direct grant of the 


| cost with the balance covered by a 


loan, while most of the WPA proj- 
ects are financed entirely by direct 
Federal grants. 

A special board has been set up 
to survey applications for work-re- 


| week by a decision of 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Denver. | 


lief funds to prevent allocations for 
WPA projects when requests for al- 
lotments already have been filed 
with PWA. The Committee has an- 
nounced that, in cases where cities 
which are able to do so but refuse 
to carry out PWA projects, other 
work-relief funds are to be with- 
held. 
The Committee Sept. 16. 
as the final day for submission of 
applications for PWA projects. 
The power of PWA to make loans 
and grants to non-Federal govern- 
mental agencies was upheld last 
the Tenth 


also set 


SELECTING ROAD PROJECTS 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, last weck announced 11 
principles to be followed in con- 
Struction and selection of rural 
feeder roads. Not less than $50,000,- 
000 of the $200,000,000 highway 
fund allotted by the Work Relief 
Act is to be used for such roads. 
Primary consideration in the con- 
struction of secondary roads is to 


| be given to the availability of em- 
| ployable skilled relief workers and 


to the economic and social values to 
be served. 

Under an executive order of the 
President, loans, by the Resettle- 
ment Administration may be made 


| subsistence 


| culty in 


| funds; 


to finance purchases of farm land 
and necessary equipment by farmers 
or farm laborers, and for other 
projects necessary to rehabilitate 
destitute rural families. 

Interest on such loans is to be 
fixed within a maximum of 5 per 
cent and a minimum of 3 per cent. 
All loans are to be made for a period 
not to exceed 40 years. 

FINDING RURAL JOBS 

Rexford G. Tugwell, Resettlement 
Administrator, has disciosed that 
homesteads _ projects 
started by his organization are to 


| be planned to insure employment 


for the homesteaders. Serious diffi- 
finding employment has 
been encountered in some of the 
original projects started by the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Division. 

Inciuding allotments for direct re- 
liet, approximately $2,800,000,000 of 
the work-relief fund had been al- 
located or expended up to the end of 
last week. 

Major allotments approved by the 
President last week included: $27,- 
056,268 for the job training program 
of the National Youth Administra- 
tion; loans and grants of $28,022,382 
for 56 projects, using grants from 
WPA funds and loans from PWA 
and $15,246,882 for 55 local 
non-Federal PWA projects. 























iyed APRIL, an old man swung into the 
saddle of a waiting horse and cantered 
across the rutted field at Newark airport. 


And as he rode, the ground about him 
must have sprouted memories. For this old 
man was the last of the “Pony” riders— 
sole survivor of a band whose flying hoof- 
beats immortalized the Pony Express. 


The package he handed to the pilot of 
an airliner was whisked to California over- 
night. Yet just 75 years ago, this man and 
his fellow-riders had startled a nation by cut- 
ting 12 days off the coast-to-coast mail time. 


The “Pony’s” Last Ride 


No more dramatic example of the prog- 
ress of transportation has occurred in our 
day. From Pony Express to Airliner—in 
the space of one man’s lifetime! 

In awarding the laurels to those who have 
quickened the pulse of travel,#a fair share 
should go to the Gulf Refining Company. 
For Gulf, since its founding, has fought the 
battle of time versus distance—on land, 
on sea, and in the air. 

New and improved fuels and lubricants 
for marine engines, for aviation and land 
motors have come in rapid succession from 


Gulf’s laboratories. With the aid of Gulf 
products, nearly a score of world’s records 
have been shattered. 

Today, many leading ocean and air lines 
pay high tribute to these Gulf products by 
using themexclusively. At this very moment, 
Gulf research scientists are perfecting still 
better products to help raise the tempo of 
transportation on land,on sea, and intheair. 


And the same skill and foresight which 


fathered these fuels and lubricants are ap- 
plied to every one of the654 petroleum prod- 
ucts sold under the sign of the Orange Disc. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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== Who’ 


John L. Rogers 


Chief of I. C. C. Bureau to Regulate 
the Motor Carriers 


USSES and trucks no longer will be able to 
use the interstate highways competing with 
the railroads without Federal regulation. Con- 
gress has given the I. C. C. authority to set rates 
and service regulations for such carriers and the 
new Bureau of Motor Carriers, which has the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the motor carriers keep 
on the highway of fair competition is headed 
by John L. Rogers. Since 1933 he has been 
executive assistant to the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation. 
Mr. Rogers was born in Knoxville, Tenn., in 
1889. Early in his career he worked in the me- 


Underwood & Underwood 
Chosen to enforce the new Federal regula- 
tions for busses and trucks, competing | 


with railroads 


chanical departments of the Southern Railway. 
Later, however, he attended the University of 
Tennessee and George Washington University. In 
1917 he entered the service of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as a mechanical engineer in 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection. At night 
he worked for a law degree at National University, 
and gained admittance to the bar. In 1925 he 
was made a special examiner in the Bureau of 
Service. From that post he rose to be ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Coordinator of Trans- 
portation and from that post he has been raised 
to the directorship of the newly created Motor 
Carrier Bureau. 


Melville O. Swanson 


Chief Engineer of Rural 
Electrification Administration 


'THERE may come a day when bright lights 
will gleam on every farm. It is the dream 
of the New Deal, the goal of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, whose Chief Engineer, 
Melville O. Swanson is busy mapping projects. 
An engineer with a background of years of ex- 
perience, Mr. Swanson is working toward that 
ideal in a third story office room in a remodeled 
millionaire’s mansion on one of Washington's 
fashionable boulevards. 

Born in 1894 at Jamestown, N. Y., Mr. Swan- 
son received his technical training at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. For 
22 months he served overseas in the World War 
with the United States engineers. 

After the war, Mr. Swanson joined the engi- 


Underwood & Underwood 
Electricity for power and light on every farm 
the ambition of this government 
engineer 





neering staff of the Jamestown Construction 
Company and was later employed by the city of 
Jamestown first as engineer in charge of con- 
struction and then as superintendent of public 
utilities, operating water and lighting systems. 
In that municipal work he spent more than 
14 years. 

A year ago, Mr. Swanson went with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as a division engineer. 
In the REA, he has charge of all the engineering 
problems, deals with Government loans for con- 
struction of power distribution systems in rural 
areas and analyzes and reports on applications 
from folks who want power on their farms or 
other property. 
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Author and Manufacturer, With Most Varied Life Interests 


ALTHOUGH tradition has it that the New Deal 
~* first lived and moved and had its being, god- 
fathered by a select little circle of “brain- 
trusters”, the country has come to forget the 
members, as such. True, some of them appear 
now and again, slipping in and out of the White 
House inconspicuously and unheralded by the 
press. 

Now one member, perhaps most inconspicuous 
of all—for he has avoided not merely the first 
pages but even an official label—steps in as 
Chairman of the Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, an institution very 
dear to the heart of both the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

He is Charles William Taussig, “manufacturer 
and author”, as Who’s Who describes him, but 
with a background and experience as vari-col- 
ored as the subjects which give the title to one 
of his books, “Rum, Romance and Rebellion.” 


HIS BOOKS SPELL HIS LIFE 


And, incidentally, the titles of his works pro- 
vide just as widely variant slices of his many- 
sided life. They are: “The Book of Radio” and 
“Hobbies”. 

Rum, to begin at the beginning of this strange 
list, played quite an important part in Mr. Taus- 
sig’s life, albeit indirectly. For rum goes with 
molasses as hops go with beer and Mr. Taus- 
sig got mixed up in molasses so long ago he can 
hardly remember when. Anyhow it wasn’t long 
after he finished high school in New York City, 
the place of his birth—he’s one of the few people 
born in the metropolis—that he went to work in 
the family business. Now he is its chairman of 
the board and president of the American Mo- 
lasses Company, among his other corporation 
presidencies, vice presidencies and board mem- 
berships. 

But rum really even goes further back than 
that, for one of the branches of the molasses 
business in New England was founded in colonial 





: 


times when rum was an essential part of the 
country’s trade. 

And Mr. Taussig’s interest in both these com- 
modities reveals a similarly lengthy vista into the 
past. He has, over the years, assembled one of 
the most extensive libraries in existence of manu- 
scripts and writings on the subject of rum, sugar 
and molasses. 

Romance, to proceed to the text topic, (we 
might as well proceed in an orderly fashion) 
probably played the usual role’ in Mr. Taussig’s 
existence but it led nim also, during his many 
travels, which included this country and Europe, 
into delving into the history and the habits of 
life in the West Indies. -For twenty years he 
has known Cuba; not merely its cane fields and 
its refineries, but its fiscal affairs and its many 
painful experiences in government. Which, of 
course, leads us logically to subject number three 
“rebellion,” to which we shall return later. 

“Hobbies,” his second book, reveals something 
that gives a hint of the interest he has in his 
present job—working with boys and girls—for 
in it one can catch the philosophy which un- 
doubtedly motivates his desires to see American 
youth, aided, guided, its splendid energies put 
to their best use for their own good, but not, he 
is very careful to insist, with: anything that 
smacks of indoctrination. 


HIS EARLY INTEREST IN RADIO 


Now we come to radio and, in point of time 
we must jump backward to the day when this 
very young man, deeply interested in business, 
joined that huge army of youth which was tink- 
ering with crystals and tubes—not the kind of 
tubes we have today—and creating that interest 
in “wireless telegraphy” that gave radio the place 
it has in America today. 

When the war came young Taussig, just coming 
of age, found himself especially fitted for a spe- 
cialized task; he served as a radio engineer at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and later on the converted 
yacht “Harvard” as member of a sub-chaser 
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crew. It was in 1917, too, that he married Ruth 
Adler of New York. 

If you ask Mr. Taussig how he was drawn into 
the little circle which helped to plan the frame- 
work of the New Deal he will credit his grand- 
father with at least part of it. This gentleman 
was one of the Forty Eighters who left Germany 
to seek the freer air of America. The family ar- 
rived in Washington in time to do its part in the 
Civil War and slowly migrated northward, one 
uncle becoming’ the mayor of Jersey City and 
starting what, for his day, was a New Deal of his 
own. in city government, 


KNOWLEDGE OF CUBAN POLITICS 


In the early days of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion Mr. Taussig was very active. One of the 
problems was Cuba—that’s where some of the 
“rebellion” comes in—and because of his knowl- 
edge of the sugar industry and island politics 
and island. politicos, as well, he had plenty to do. 
Later when the Five Power conference was held 
in Washington, preliminary to the Economic Con- 
ference at London, Mr. Taussig sat in and was 
made a delegate to the London affair itself. He 


did not attend, however, but was an active sup- — 


porter on this side of the water of Secretary of 
State Hull, splitting with his former brain-trust 
brother Raymond Moley on that historic oc- 
casion. ; 

Of all his varied experience, in the highly or- 
ganized Radio Relay League composed of ama- 
teur radio operator (he owns a commercial radio 
station himself and is his own operator), pursu- 
ing his thoughts on hobbies and his other wide 
contacts with the activities of youth, his Cuban 
experience, perhaps, most deeply impressed upon 
him the need in this country of some such in- 
stitution as the Youth Administration. In the 
bloody affray that dislodged the President dicta- 
tor Machado, Cuban youth played the leading 
role and while Mr. Taussig recognized their pa- 
triotism and their ideals, he saw, too, how un- 
guided and often misguided they were forced 
into pitiful and unnecessary sacrifices. 





Marion M. Caskie 


Newest Member of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


"TRANSPORTATION is the life work of Marion 

M. Caskie, latest of the 11 Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners. For 30 years he has 
held transportation posts and has represented 
such interests before the Commission. 

During the World War Mr. Caskie was director 
of transportation in Alabama for the Federal 
Food Administration. Later he was general 
manager of the transportation bureau of the 
Montgomery (Ala.), Chamber of Commerce, and 
traffic manager of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation. He was executive secretary of the 


—Underwood & Underwood 
Southern transportation man chosen to fill 
vacancy on the board of the national 
railroad control 





Southern Traffic League from 1920 to 1930, and 
also served as regional vice president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 

In 1933 Mr, Caskie was named traffic assist- 
ant to the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. He resigned to become vice president of 
the Waterman Steamship Company, which is 
part of the Mobile Oceanic Lines. President 
Roosevelt Aug. 16 nominated him as ICC Com- 
missioner to fill the unexpired term of Patrick 
J. Farrell, 


William F. Callander 


Assistant Administrator in the 
AAA Organization 





“CAREER MAN” in the Department of Agri- 

culture has been made Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. He is William F. Callander who, with 
the exception of a six year interval, has had al- 
most continuous service with the Department 
Since 1905. 

In his new post, Mr. Callander will coordinate 
the activities of the various commodity divisions 
of the Administration in so far as the contract 
programs are concerned. He will work with the 
State Boards of Review and the county produc- 
tion control association in facilitating the 
handling of commodity contracts. He will follow 
the contracts through their course from the al- 
lotment committee within the county, to the 
State Board of Review and back to Washington 
for final acceptance. ~ 


—Agri. Dept. Photo 
Agricultural specialist with years of experi- 
ence succeeds to an important 
| post in the AAA 





Mr. Callander was born on a dairy farm near 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. He attended the University of 
Wisconsin, George Washington University and 
Georgetown University, receiving a law degree 
from the last. 

He became a court reporter, and then private 
secretary to the president of a Chicago corpora- 
tion. In 1905 he became first private secretary 
and assistant to the Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture. From 
1913 to 1915 he was private secretary to Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston. 

Then followed an interlude when he served as 
State statistician for Wisconsin and Ohio. In 1923 
he was made chief and chairman of the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a position which he was holding at the time 
of his present appointment. 
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Record Appropriations to 
Finance Governmeat 


More Than Kight Billions of Expendi- 
tures at 1935 Session of C ongress 


‘ONGRESS, during its latest 
time 


ses- 
Sion, broke all ap- 
propriation records 

It authorized expenditures of ap- 
proximately $8,250,000,000. 

The best that the 1934 session of 
Congress could do was $7,625,382,866 
and that included $2,000,000,000 
taken from profits of dollar devalu- 
ation a currency stabiliza- 
tion fund 

Both the 1935 
the 1934 appropriations were aug- 
mented by about $2,200,000,000 of 
continuing appropriations which 
carry over from session to session. 

When those are added, the appro- 
priation count looks like this 

Total appropriations 
1934 session—-$9,665,682,423 

Total appropriations available, 
1935 session—about $10,450,000,000. 


20 BILLIONS IN TWO YEARS 

On that basis Congress appropri- 
ated $20,000,000,000 in two years 
Much of that money, however, is not 
to be spent in a and 
much of it, such as advances to the 
RFC and the billions for the sta- 
bilization fund and for lending 
agencies, will come back to the 
Treasury. 

Chairman Buchanan, of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, which 
initiates appropriation bills, looked 
at the total and was startled. 

He opines that in 1936 Congress 
will slash appropriation bills right 
and left in search of a balanced 
budget. 

The bulk of the appropriations 
both in the 1934 and the 1935 ses- 
Sions of Congress were for emer- 
gency purposes. 


THE 1935 RECORD 

The 1935 record looks about like 
this: 

For work relief—to carry out the 
President’s plan for ending the Fed- 
eral dole—$4,880,000,000. 

For Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments to take care of their ex- 
penses and operating costs, $903,- 
635,678. 

For the independent offices of the 
Government, covering commissions 
and boards and some New Deal 
agencies—$777,501,956. 

For Navy Department and Naval 
service, in the largest peace-time 
naval program—$458,684,379. 

For the War Department and the 
Army, in a record peace-time mili- 


peace- 


to set up 


appropriations and 


avaliable, 


single year, 


tary program—$401,998,170. 
For deficiencies in departments 
mostly New Deal—$272,901,000. 


AGRICULTURAL FUNDS 
For Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration— 
$125,000.000 
For the 
partmenta!l 
633,830 
For Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce and Labor—$98,561,895. 
For Interior Department—$61l,- 
220.928 
For 
ment 


first deficiencies in de- 
appropriations—$112,- 


District of Columbia govern- 
$40,547,115. 

For legislative work, covering 
Congress, Library of Congress, Gov- 
ernment printing office and botanic 
gardens—$20,746,760. 

For supplemental 
$92,961,299. 

Added together, the result is $8,- 
246,550,993, when some miscellane- 
ous minor appropriations not shown 
in the tabulation, are inciuded. 


appropriations 


The Cotton Tangle 


And World Markets 


RE THE various “control” activ- 

ities of the AAA sending King 
Cotton into a rapid decline? 

On July 31 the cotton season 
ended. Figures show that for the 
first time since the Civil War, with 
the exception of the year 1930-31, 
the world consumed more foreign 
than American grown cotton. 

Brazil, according to a statement 
by the Guaranty Trust Co., consti- 
tutes the most potent source of dan- 
ger to American cotton growers. 
The economie loss sustained by an 
oversupply of coffee has diverted 
capital from the production of cof- 
fee to cotton. Furthermore, it is 
reported that much of the area 
available for cotton production re- 
quires no fertilization while at the 
same time giving yields per acre 
which favorably compare with those 
in the United States. 

Japan, also, 1s considered a factor 
in the cotton tangle. 
Japan, says the Guaranty Trust Co., 
“are now the largest consumers of 
export cotton in the world. If we are 
to maintain our cotten farmers on 
a reasonably prosperous basis, we 
must consume large quantities of 
raw cotton at home, 


The mills of | 


+ UTILI’ 


ut ility industry, de- 
fending itself on a series of 
fronts, suffered defeat during the 
past week in Congress, in the courts 
and in New Deal departments. 
Victory in bitterly fought contro- 
versies went to President Roosevelt 
and his aides. Bulletins from the 
scenes of struggie revealed the fol- 
lowing: 
1.—Agreement in Congress, with 
White House approval, on a com- 
promise plan to abolish, or force the 
reorganization of, public 
holding companies that cannot con- 
vince the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of their economic value. 
2.—Passage by Congress, and cer- 


THE public 


tain Presidential approval of the bill | 


to broaden the powers of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, particularly 
in its electric power development 
phase. 

3.—New grants by the Public 
Works Administration of funds to 
cities to help them finance construc- 
tion of municipal power plants. 
Letters from Mr. Roosevelt compli- 
mented the cities on their venture 
into electric power development. 

4.—A decision by the Tenth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Denver up- 
holding the right of the Federal 
Government to make loans and 
grants to cities for construction of 
municipal power projects. The 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals had 
denied that right 

5.—Continued investigation into 
lobby activities of certain utility 
holding companies, with disclosures 
of what Senator Gibson (Rep.), of 
Vermont, described as a “social 
lobby”. 


FATE OF HOLDING COMPANIES 
'TTHE session’s longest and hardest 

fought battle was waged about 
the fate of utility holding com- 
panies. 

Mr. Roosevelt demanded that 
“unnecessary” holding companies be 
abolished by 1942. The Senate, by 
a one-vote margin, agreed to his 
plan. The House, by a big vote, 
decided against what came to be 
known as the “death sentence.” 

Out of that disagreement | be- 
tween the two Houses came bitter 
personal clashes, accompanied by 
two separate investigations of lob- 
bying, both by the New Dealers and 
by the utility companies. 

When, this past week, it looked 
as though the whole plan for regu- 
lation might fail due to the im- 
passe between the two Houses, Mr. 
Roosevelt came forward again. This 
time he endorsed what he termed a 
“compromise” plan worked out by 
Senator Barkley, Dem., of Ken- 
tucky. 

This compromise was offered the 


utility 











“KNOWLEDCE HAS 
CLIPPED LIGCHTNING’S WINGS” 


S° said a nineteenth-century writer. Twentieth-century knowledge — 


scientific research—has carried the daring task far toward 


completion. 


Every user of electricity depends on service — service that persists de- 


spite the attacks of lightning, with its millions of destructive volts. The 


assault may be miles away, out on the long transmission lines — or 


just around the corner. The result might be the stopping of electric 


appliances in the home or the shutdown of factory machinery. It might 


be the failure of lights at a dinner party, or a tragedy of darkness in the 


operating room of a hospital. 


Working within laboratory walls, General Electric men, beginning 


with Steinmetz, have created artificial lightning — 10,000,000 volts at a 


stroke—that has enabled them to develop apparatus to safeguard lines 


and service from the ravages of nature’s thunderbolts. Untiring research 


has given them the knowledge that has clipped lightning’s wings. 
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Power Industry Suffers Setbacks on Three Fronts—Federal | 
Grants For City Electric Plants Upheld 


House. Speaker Byrns, in one of the 
rare occasions when the presiding 
officer ieaves his chair to take the 
floor, made an appeal fcr the new 
plan. Chairman O'Connor, of the 
House Rules Committee, who op- 
posed the original “death sentence,” 
also made an appeal for acceptance 
of the compromise. 


THE “DEATH SENTENCE” 

The House voted. That vote 
showed 219 for the compromise; 142 
against. The impasse was broken 
and legislation regulating holding 
companies was assured. 

With what 

Under the forthcoming law, which 
is expected to face early court at- 
tack, the fate of utility holding 
companies will rest with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. The 
membership of this commission, on 
its record, is not regarded as friendly 
to the past organization of utility 
control. 

Congress orders the commission as 
soon as practicable after January 1, 
1938, “to take such action as the 
commission shall find necessary” to 
limit the operations of a utility hold- 
ing company system to a single in- 
tegrated unit. 


meaning? 


that now control properties ranging 
from Maine to California would 
need to divest themselves of many 
of these properties to comply with 
the law, unless all could be inte- 
grated. 

That, in reality, so New Deal of- 
ficials argue, is the “death sen- 
tence” of the original bill, without 
the 1942 time limit. 


CONCESSION IS MADE 

But then a concession is made. 
The compromise provides that the 
SEC shall permit a holding company 
to continue to control one or more 
additional public utility systems, if, 
after notice and hearing, it finds: 
(a) that each such additional sys- 
tem cannot be operated as an inde- 
pendent system without loss of sub- 
stantial economies provided by the 
holding company; (b) that the con- 
tinued combination ‘of systems 
would not be so large “as to impair 


In other words holding companies | 





the advantages of localized man- 
agement, efficient operation, or the 
effectiveness of regulation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said that the con- 
cessions really were larger than he 
wanted to make, but that they were 
made in order to obtain legislation 
at this session. Spokesmen for the 
utilities, on the other hand, took the 
position that no important conces- 
sions, in reality, were made. 


ALL TO BE REGULATED 


Aside from attempting to decide 
the fate of the large, scattered and 
pyramided utility holding company 
systems, Congress provided minute 
regulations for those that would be 
permitted to continue. 

The Federal Government would 
regulate the service charges that 
might b~ made by one company to 
another; it would regulate the in- 
terstate transmission of electric 
power and would keep the closest 
check on all company activities. 

Utility officials predicted that 
whatever is the final fate in the 
courts of the regulatory law, the 
tendency in the industry over the 
next few years will be toward con- 
solidation of companies and closer 
integration of the now widespread 
systems. 

xk 


TVA ACT AMENDMENTS 
FEW DAYS before agreeing on 
the form of a plan to regulate 
utility holding companies, Congress 
approved amendments to the act 
governing the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

These amendments were in the 
form desired by President Roose- 
velt. 

They increased the bonding power 
of the TVA by $50,000,000, author- 
ized it to go ahead with construction 
of new dams, validated past acts 
and gave specific authority to go 
further into the business of dis- 
tributing electric power. 

Utilities had fought these amend- 
ments in Congress with much the 
same vigor that they fought the 
utility holding company bill. When 
the changes were approved and sent 
to the White House there was a 


| amounting to 
| financed by a Federal! !oan. 


second defeat for the industry. 

At present court injunctions are 
holding up progress on the TVA 
power program. 

Regardless of present amend- 
ments, both sides agree that the 
future of that experiment will de- 
pend on what the Supreme Court 
decides to be the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to manufacture 
and distribute electric power as an 
incident to its control over navi- 
gable streams and its war powers. 

x * 


PWA LOANS AND GRANTS 
WA continues to grant and loan 
money to municipalities to be 
used by them in building power 
plants. 

This past week Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
proved a grant of $413,000 to Iowa 
City, Iowa, out of the $4,000,000,000 
work relief fund, to serve as 45 per 
cent of the cost of a proposed mu- 
nicipal power system. The re- 
mainder of the cost of the project, 
$504,000 will be 


The President asked Frank Wal- 
ker, director of the National Emer- 


+ 


gency Council to “please convey to 


the mayor of Iowa City my com- 
pliments and tell him of the pleas- 
ure I have had in approving an 
allotment for their municipal power 
plant. This is a project that the 
people of that city have been ad- 
vancing for a long time and I shall 
watch its development toward com- 
pletion with the greatest interest.” 

Also, Mr. Roosevelt approved a 
grant of $1,237,000 to Danville, Va., 
as 45 per cent of the cost of build- 
ing a municipal power plant in that 
city. 

x * * 


RULING ON POWER LOAN 

JITH Federal funds being offered 

to local governments for use by 
them in constructing systems for 
producing and distributing electric- 
ity, the legality of this method takes 
on added importance. 

The Tenth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Denver on August 20 up- 
held the right of the Government to 
grant and loan money for this pur- 








pose to the city of Independence, 
Kansas. 

This decision runs counter to that 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Eighth Circuit which found that 
the city of Burlington, Kansas, 
could not, under its powers accept 
a grant and loan from the PWA for 
construction of a power plant. 

This decision is to be the first te 
reach the Supreme Court. 

~*~ * * 
UTILITY LOBBY INQUIRY 
QENATOR BLACK (Dem.), of Ala- 

' bama, continued during the past 

week to direct his Senate investie 
gation of utilities into lobbying on 
the utility holding company bill. 

Chief interest of committee mem- 
bers centered on Bernard B. Robine 
son, of Chicago, described by Sena- 
tors as the chief lobbyist of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company 
against the utility bill. 

He told of parties given by him in 
which guests included Marvin H. 
McIntyre, secretary to President 
Roosevelt; Lawrence W. (Chip) 
Robert, assistant secretary of the 
Treasury, and Emil Hurja, assistant 
chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Mr. Hurja has 
been described by some in Congress 
as a lobbyist in favor of the “death 
sentence” for utility holding com- 
panies. 

Senator Gibson (Rep.), of Vermont, 
asserted that the activities uncov- 
ered by the committee disclosed 
what he called a “social lobby.” He 
pictured a social lobby as “the most 
vicious, the most dangerous, the 
most difficult to expose, and the 
meanest” which faced Congress. 


LOBBYING EXPENSES 

In a previous hearing, the Senate 
committee was advised that the 
Cities Service Company had spent 
about $200,000 1n its campaign to 
defeat the Wheeler-Rayburn utility 
regulation bill. This was exclusive 
of any amount spent by subsidiaries 
of the company. 

William B. S. Winans, controller of 
the company, told the committee 
that half of the total represented 
fees paid to lawyers. The largest 
item, he said, would be a fee to 
John W. Davis, former Democratie 
candidate for President. 

“You utility men,” Senator Gib- 
son said, “it seems to me, are easy 
suckers for a lot of high-priced law- 
yers.” 


























F you want real economy in your next low-priced truck, 
I buy it on the basis of known, recognized, high-priced 
truck features you know will save you money on gas—oil 
—tires and upkeep. That is what Mr. Berry did. Thou- 
sands have done it—and that is why these same thousands 





‘I Bought a DODGE Truck 


Because I Want 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


and Dodge is the Only One of the 
3 Lowest-Piced Trucks That Has Them” 


et for 





Dodge 134 ton with 12’ Stake body, 162" w. b., $740* 


are switching to Dodge trucks. Priced down with the very 
lowest, Dodge trucks alone in the lowest price field give 


such costly features as hydraulic brakes... 
4 main bearings... 
. and roller-bearing universal joints. 18 


stalled oil filter... 
instead of 3.. 


factory-in- 
4 piston rings, 


high-priced features make Dodge the outstanding value 
in the low-priced truck field today. Let your Dodge 


dealer show them all to you... 


now! 


DODGE DIVISION — CHRYSLER MOTORS 











DODGE COMMERCIAL PANEL— 


6-cyl., 119 "wheelbase. Smart—econom- 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change with- 
out notice, Special equipment, including dual whee/s 
on 13s-ton models, extra. Time payments to fit your 


yao Brakes Save 
eS — Dodge genuine 
hydraulic brakes stay 
equalized, they save you 
money on tires, on ad- 
justments. Every truck 
driver knows hydrau- 
lie brakes work safer, 
smoother—check skidding 
and swerving. 


Exhaust Valve Seat In- 
serts Save Gas — Pio- 
neered by Dodge in the 
low-priced truck field! 
Make valves seat tight; 
hold compression; save 
gas; resist pitting and 
burning and postpone 
valve grinding thousands 
of extra miles. 








“AND I ALSO GET AMAZING ECONOMY WITH 
DODGE MORE-FOR-THE -MONEY FEATURES” 


Roller-Bearing Univer- 
sal Joints Only Dodge 
among che three loweste 
priced trucks gives you 
roller-bearing universals 
instead ofbushings. Roller- 
bearings require less lus 
brication...stay tight... 
check backlash ...prolong 
truck life . .. save money. 


Full-Floating Rear Axie 
Saves Upkeep— Dodge 
pioneered the full-floating 
axle in low-priced trucks 
to save you money. A full- 
floating rear axle is more 
efficient, safer... saves 
repairs, saves on upkeep 
expense, adds years to life 
of your truck. 





Devendabe DODGE TRUCKS 


ical—with 18 high- atone apne 
features. Now only.. 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER 


budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commer- 
cial Credit Plan. ( Dodge Passenger Cars $645* and up.) 


TODAY FOR A ‘**SHOW-DOWN”’ OF 
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Changed Bank Bill 
Approved by Press 


COMPROMISE AMENDMENTS 
HAILED BY PRESS AS DIS- 
TINCT IMPROVEMENT 











The banking bill agreed upon by con- 
ferees of House and Senate is recognized 
by all commenting newspapers as an im- 
provement on the original bill and 58 per 
cent of these papers conclude that the Ad- 
ministration will have influence though 
not dominant in banking policies. The 
other 42 per cent of the papers hold that 
the compromise served to destroy the 
power of the Administration to dictate to 
the banks. 

ENERAL satisfaction is expressed that the 

banking system of the country has advanced 

toward a greater degree of perfection, as a result 
of the controversy over the Senate and House 
measures. It is agreed that political banking 
has been avoided, while there is some degree of 
centralization in the system. 

“The heart of the controversy over the bank- 
ing bill,” says the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “concerned the make-up of the Federal 
Reserve Board and of the so-called open market 
committee—that is, the committee which deter- 
mines what the Reserve system’s policy shall be 
in the expansion ana contraction of credit. * * * 

“Under the original Eccles bill * * * the board it- 
self would have had the entire voting power in 
respect to policy. Coupled with this structural 
arrangement was the fact that the board was 
authorized to compel the banks to buy govern- 
ment paper directly from the Treasury, the 
mechanism by which the post-war French and 
German inflations were accomplished. 

“The Glass bill provided for representation by 
the regional banks themselves on the open-mar- 
ket committee. On a majority of important 
points Mr. Glass has carried the day.” 


‘COULD HAVE BEEN WORSE’ 

“It is an immense improvement,” according 
to the New York Times (Dem.). “In the measure 
that has emerged from the conference the Sen- 
ate—one might almost say Senator Glass—has 
succeeded in retaining most of the improvements 
made. But the report of the conference results 
filed by the managers for the House shows that 
the House won some victories, too, and nearly all 
of them were for the worse. * * * 

“The net effect of the bill will be to place far 
greater power in the hands of the new Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System than 
the old Federal Reserve Board ever possessed.” 

“As one views the completed act,” says the 
Providence Journal (Ind.) “one finds plenty of 
room for improvements whenever the time is 
ripe for further changes. But meanwhile there 





Few Papers Approve 
New Tax Bill 


JUDGED POOR REVENUE PRO- 
DUCER AND LACKING POLITI- 
CAL APPEAL 











The supertax bill, finally agreed upon 
by the Senate and House, is criticized by 
the press as a whole, and has few news- 
paper defenders. It is held to be a poor 
revenue producer and to be lacking in 
political appeal. Many newspapers urged 
the Administration to postpone action. 


6¢ A DMITTEDLY the tax bill is a makeshift,” 

declares the Philadelphia Buening Bulletin 
(Rep.). “Presumably, from the Administration 
viewpoint, and as a means of winding up this ses- 
sion of Congress and saving the Presidential face, 
it is better than nothing. From the viewpoint of 
general business interest and national recovery, 
it is worse than nothing.” 


QUOTES WILSON’S ADVICE 

“There is a point,’” quotes the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), “ ‘at which, in peace times, 
high rates of income and profit taxes discourage 
energy, remove the incentive to new enterprise, 
encourage extravagant expenditures and produce 
industrial stagnation, with consequent unem- 
ployment and other attendant evils. 

“So, in 1919, Woodrow Wilson warned the na- 
tion. That sage counsel is now contemptuously 
disregarded, and business is called upon to over- 
come a new obstacle in the hostility of govern- 
ment. If it does so, the achievement will be one 
of the greatest in the nation’s economic annals.” 


REVENUE OR POLITICS? 

“It is less a revenue bill than a campaign 
measure,” thinks the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press (Ind.), while the Roanoke World-News 
(Dem.) holds that it is “neither a revenue pro- 
ducer nor an effective political gesture.” 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner (Ind.) declares 
that popular support fails partly because of the 
excessive expenditures of the Government. 

The Ann Arbor Daily News (Ind.) advises: 
“The President should have let the matter rest 
until the next Congress, or else Congress should 
have gone its weary way. The American people, 
already overburdened with taxes, had a right to 
demand that they not be made the victims of 
some hodgepodge taxation scheme thrown to- 
gether in a desperate effort to get the job done 
before the time limit expired.” 








Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


This Big Pig Went to Market 











is ample opportunity for the nation to con- 
gratulate itself that a handful of sagacious men 
were able to extract a fairly sensible new law, 
affecting such a vital and fundamental eco- 
nomic activity of the country, from a Congress 
that was patently hostile to sound banking 
ideas.” 

“All in all,” concludes the Hartford Courant 
(Rep.) “the bill appears to be a far more satis- 
factory measure than seemed possible when it 
first appeared in the House. In large measure, 
the central bank scheme has been stripped of its 
most objectionable features. The Administration 
will have few if any new powers over the 
banking system, although, as in the past, it will 
in all probability be able to exert pressure to 
achieve the ends it desires.” 

“If those in control of monetary and credit 
policies,” warns the Washington Post (Ind.), 
“lack the requisite training and independence of 
mind essential to successful management, how- 
ever, the enlarged powers bestowed upon them 
under the pending bill may easily prove dis- 
astrous. At leest the conference bill definitely 
places responsibility for the policies followed 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


Their Money No Insult 
The Administration has not yet become so hos- 
tile to big business that it resents receiving its 
tax money.—Flint (Mich.) Journal. 
ee ¢ 


Back to Bucolic Ideal 
And it came to pass after all the money was 
wasted that the people found they were no better 
off, so they went out upon the land and tilled it 
and raised food for themselves and their fami- 
lies —Kansas City Star. 
ee © 


When the Radio Blares 
A recent whispering campaign aroused much 
indignation. And yet, a year from now, people will 
be wishing they were all that kind.—Danville 
(Ill.). Commercial-News. 
x «x * 


Pork in Georgia 
Some skeptics are asking how the Adminis- 
tration will ever be able to spend the four bil- 
lion 800 thousand dollars, but if there’s nothing 
else left, it could buy a hog, couldn't it? — 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 
e = 2 


Share-the-Wealth Boys 
Share the wealth is not new. The panhand- 
lers have always been strongly in favor of it— 
Toledo (O.) Blade. 
x * * 


Sub-Fractional Currency 

It is something of a relief to be assured that 
nobody will buttonhole you on the street and 
ask if you can change a _ cent.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

x * * 
Brain Trust Idea? 

In moving gamblers to the suburbs are Chi- 
cago’s political bosses attempting to aid Dr. 
Tugwell’s schemes for rural rehabilitation? — 
Chicago Daily News. 

xo = 
Needful to the Voters 

While the Administration is slow in getting 
public works under way, it is assured that the 
money at least will be paid out before the elec- 
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Cartoon from the Wilkes-Barre Record 


This Little Pig Went to Market 
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Views on Guffey Bill 


From the Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.): 
NE is left to suspect, if the pressure to pass 
the Guffey bill * * * was due to a strike 
threat, that Mr. Lewis is running the Federal 
Government on coal legislation, If this is the 
case, what are we now to say of the leaders 
* * * who are supposed to weigh legislation 
from the viewpoint of academic good or evil? 
Are they being bluffed by outsiders and, if 
they are, will they not be bluffed into similar 
actions by other factions—by any faction which 
can organize a strike to gain its point? 
* OK OK 


From the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette (Ind.): 
‘THE difference between the various types of 

soft coal mines makes the expense of opera- 
tion range widely. Hence the cost of coal varies 
in different localities. So that a wage scale fair 
in one mine is unfair in another. 

Yet the soft coal industry is here. It must go 
on, The question is shall it go on at cut-throat 
wages and slashed prices for coal? Or shall it 
go on under regulation, paying a fair wage, mak- 
ing a decent interest on investment? Only the 
Government back of the industry regulating it 


upon the board and : 
status by removing ‘he 


uphasizes its independent 
fMicio members.” 


tion next Fall—Jamestown (N. Y.) 
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can bring the industry out of chaos, 
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BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 








(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
.tion should be so marked.) 


A Disgusted Democrat 

Sir:—As a Democrat, and one who has 
fought the battles of the party for 43 
years, may I be permitted to ask the 
question: “Shall we nominate Mr. 
Roosevelt for President of this United 
States on the Democratic ticket again?” 

If our President, after subscribing to 
the Democratic platform, and saying 
that he was 100 per cent for it, had 
stayed with that platform, then rmenomi- 
nation certainly would have been justy 
due him. But since he has gone off, or- 
ganized himself a party of his own, and 
discarded the Democrats in selecting his 
Cabinet, and has adopted the Socialist 
platform of Russia, and is trying to pat- 
tern after the dictators of Germany and 
Italy, and has broken every plank in the 
Democratic platform, which was written 
by some of the greatest Democrats in 
America, then shall he be renominated 
as a Democrat when is not one? He 
said himself that you would be surprised 
to know how many times he had voted 
other than the Democratic ticket. 

I say it is time for every red-blooded 
American to show his colors. They have 
broken faith with us at Washington, 
broken faith with my party. Then shall 
I hang onto this man’s coat-tail, instead 
of to my party? Men and women, think 
where we are drifting. Stand firm for 
State rights and the Constitution. 

A DEMOCRAT FOR 43 YEARS. 
Batesvile, Ark. 
££ ¢ 


A Roosevelt Republican 

Sir:—I have voted the Republican 
ticket all of my life and am now 58. I 
supported Mr. Roosevelt because I was 
completely disgusted with Mr. Hoover 
and the Republican Congresses, who had 
allowed our country, in spite of over- 
whelming wealth, to become almost 
bankrupt. 

The wealth of a nation does not or 
should not consist of a comparatively 
few millionaire estates, witr almost ab- 
solute power to control currency circula- 
tion. * * * Mr. Roosevelt has changed 
all that. * * * 

I voted for Mr. Roosevelt and will 
support him again. His conception of 
wealth, distributed among the consum- 
ers of goods, is the true conception and 
will make any country prosperous. And 
this does not make seizure and confisca- 
tion necessary. It simply means such 
business arrangements between em- 
ployers and employees that all of the 
cream will not be in the employer's 
cup. 

As I see it, Mr. Roosevet is fighting 
for just that. Why crucify him for his 
honesty ? The so-called “privileged 
class” are against him—as we should 
expect—selfishness. R. C. BALAAM. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sees Good-Will Retarded 

Sir:—I have been closely identified 
with industrial life since old enough to 
see what was going on in the world. Look 
backward, back to the early 80’s then 
on down to date, and where will we find 
any slightest excuse for the attitude of 
Roosevelt toward the relations of labor 
and capital? 

Since 1932, since he aroused antagon- 
ism between capital and labor, in NRA, 
Sec. 7-a, we have slid backward, dec- 
ades, in the harmony which had been 
gained. L. S. ROPES. 
Helena, Mont. 

- @& ¢ 


Man vs. the Machine 

Sir:—People ask seriously: After the 
$5,000,000,000 what? What but another 
$5,000,000,000, or they might make it 
$25,000,000,000 as a final gesture of 
despair. No expenditure of public money 
will ever cure this depression. This is 
not a depression at all, but the break- 
down of a system. * * * 

The system must be drydocked for 
repairs. True, it did very well for a long 
time, and would have lasted much 
longer had not greed and avarice taken 
over control. They killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. The eleventh 
commandment was tacked up, and the 
other 10 were put in the refrigerator. 
Science was called in to speed up pro- 
duction and to lessen labor costs at the 
same time employes were laid .off and 
machines were made to do the work. * * * 
Men cannot be put to work because 
there's no work for them. From a third 
to a half of them are not needed any 
more. 

We must save man from the machine 
or allow him to share in the profits of 
the machine. Which will it be? To 
abandon the machine and return to more 
primitive methods would be a back-step. 
* * * Utilize the machine to its fullest 
extent, but see that labor shares in its 
benefits. Make labor the beneficiary, 
not the victim of the machine. Shorten 
the working time to make room for all 
employables, and there you have the so- 
lution. Such a plan if adopted and en- 
forced right now would more than guar- 
antee recovery without spending one 
dollar more than the $5,000,000,000. 
Berwyn, Pa. PADRAIC LAGAN. 
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Sees Moral Issue Involved 

Sir:—In my opinion, it is easily pre- 
dictable that the present Administra- 
tion will be extended another four years 
unless this country experiences a wave 
of moral earnestness over the issues in- 
volved. 

One of the greatest curses that can 
overtake any nation, leading to its col- 
lapse and disintegration, is the lower- 
ing or abandonment of ordinary moral 
sanctions. This is true even if the New 
Deal had not proven itself the hollow 
farce that it is shown to be. 

It is a revolting thought that the con- 
tinuing of the present Administration 


is a possibility because of the course 
pursued by several classes of people 
throughout the country, viz., those who 
are indifferent or ill-informed as to the 
issues of the present, blind partisanship 
on the part of those who still cling 
to a partisan name (the Democratic 
Party in 1932 went in swimming, and 
Roosevelt with his brain-trusters stole 
its clothes); and the last class are those 
who are New Deal adherents because of 
“pork and patronage.” 
This combination is not going to be 

an easy one to beat in 1936, 

REV. ALVIN P. KNELL, 
Springfield, Mass. 

x * 


Farmers’ Income 

Sir:—I just read the reprinted edi- 
torial from The Saturday Evening Post 
in vour issue of August 12. It does beat 
all how all city folks believe they are se- 
lected by Providence to a position above 
the farmer, that the farmer was and is 
and will be a menial, and that he was 
born to serve his superiors, which in- 
cludes everybody not a farmer. 

The editorial speaks about the farmer 
getting easy money and makes the point 
that it is only temporarily so. The 
farmer never gets easy money. * * * 
The farmers were getting fair prices 
in 1929; they were deflated 64 per cent, 
industrial products 21 per cent. * * * 
How can the farmers buy products of 
the factory unless they get fair prices 
for their products? 

The unequal distribution of income 
and wealth is one of the major causes of 
the depression. Instead of earnings of 
corporations being widely distributed 
among the common stockholders, they 
are distributed among officers, directors, 
attorneys and higher-ups in enormous 
salaries and bonuses. * * * A more equi- 
table distribution would put farming on 
a higher level and it might be operated 
like any other respectable industry and 
not be the object of contempt of the 
higher classes. ERIC O. NERVIG, 

Vice President, First National Bank. 
Humboldt, Ia. 
Se 2 @ 


Relief Administration 

Sir:—Isn’t it amazingly strange that a 
body of smart men will begin their op- 
erations of relief by hiring an army of 
high-salaried persons to administer it? 
This administrative crew begins op- 
erations weeks before any of the gravy 
gets out to the real intended victims. 
It causes the $6-per-month relief client 
to look upon his $600-per-month ad- 
ministrator as an overlord, a supposed 
superior personage. All that is superior 
about this high-salaried personage is his 
salary. He never studied relief. Has no 
heart or soul for the real down-and- 
outer. Often some relief recipient could 
be found who would do the job a lot 
better for half the money. 

The worst odor from the relief, when 
all is over, will be the fact that such 
enormous sums were taken from the 
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mouths of hungry mothers and their 
suckling babies to build up and feed 
with thick beef steaks a bunch of birds 
for whom not a penny of relief money 
should have been spent. They become 
important. They are superior person- 
ages. They look upon the herd as so 
many unfortunates, out of favor with 
the appointing power, who should be 
seen and not hoard, satisfied with any 
consideration that is given them. 

Muskogee, Okla. B. B. BOBB. 

x * 


Thinks New Deal Unsound 

Sir:—You are performing a_ great 
public service in exposing the purposes 
of this socialistic Administration, which, 
in time, will undoubtedly be thoroughly 
discredited and repudiated. It seems 
Strange that the errors and follies in 
economic and legislative experiments, 
exploited and exploded at least 2,000 
years ago, should now be repeated by 
these ultra-modern evangels. 

Your editorials on the Constitution 
and on “Share the Loot” are most ex- 
cellent. MASON G. AMBLER. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

xk * 


Wants Goals Defined 

Sir:—Today the people have descended 
to a class of weaklings paying tribute ‘® 
a pack of political racketeers, and lazy, 
shiftless, deadbeats. A small percentage 
of thrifty, industrious people are sup- 
porting an enormous army of more than 
half the population. The balance are 
only drifters on the current of lif: aim- 
lessly going nowhere but to their own 
destruction. About half the popula- 
tion of the United States would starve 
to death in less than two weeks if left 
to shift on their own resources. For five 
years this condition has been going on 
and not a thing has been done except 
to make it worse. 

Would it be heresy to ask what is the 
object of all this tom-foolery? 
Dubuque, Iowa. FRED W. CLUTE. 

x * 


Congressional Pliancy 

Sir:—Would it be in order to suggest 
that when Senator Black has finished 
his investigations of the utilities lob- 
bying—and of course, the Administra- 
tion lobbying—that he should begin a 
probe of Congress itself for the purpose 
of discovering why the members of that 
body think they were elected? Was it 
for the good of citizens or to support 
specific office-holders? . 

Henry Clay once said that he would 
rather be right than be President. Many 
of these gentlemen would rather be 
wrong than lose their jobs—or their 
perquisites. AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

xk * 

Memorial Stamps 

Sir:—I'd like to suggest a series of 
postage stamps in memory of Rogers 
and Post. FLOYD PETTY. 
Hornell, N. Y. 


How Editors View 
Congress’ Session 


FOUR-FIFTHS OF COMMENTATORS 
SEE NO BENEFICIAL RESULTS 
FROM NEW LAWS. 











The session of Congress has been un- 
productive of beneficial results, in the 
opinion of 82 per cent of the commenting 
newspapers. The majority of the press 
discussing the subject contends that 
much of the legislation will show no 
practical results until the United States 
Supreme Court has passed judgment upon 
its constitutionality. The Congressional 
program is upheld by 18 per cent of 
the editorial comment on the ground that, 
regardless of the rulings of the court, 
commendable efforts have been made in 
the direction of settling economic prob- 
lems. 


ETTING a new mark in the passage of legis- 
lation whose legality is under a cloud, the 

closing days of the session of Congress bring a 
situation which is held by the newspapers to 
show a marked difference from that which was 
observed at the preceding session. In place of 
harmony, it was observed, the closing days were 
notable for wrangling over questions of public 
policy and disputes between the conservative 
and liberal wings of both parties. 

“Important legislative proposals,” according to 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times (Dem.), “have not 
been carefully studied in committee. There has 
been entirely too much half-baked and insuf- 
ficiently digested legislation.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


“President Roosevelt,” observes the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “is said to be 
doubtful about making an issue of constitu- 
tional revision and scrapping before the nation 
next year, but the course of Congress under his 
orders is in that direction.” 

“What is needed, more than anything else, in 
the interest of a more normal business and in- 
dustrial tempo,” says the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server (Dem.), “is relief from the confusion in- 
cident to Congressional consideration of so much 
drastic legislation.” 

“The Congressional recess,” suggests the Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.), “will last only about five 
months. But that should be a long enough in- 
terval to emphasize in the minds of business 
men—and their employes—that the state of 
their affairs still depends, as it always has, 
mainly upon what they do for themselves. * * * 
All who believe in the blessings of private en- 
terprise and personal initiative should use these 
coming five months to prove their faith by their 
works.” 


VACATION NEEDED 


“The Senators and Representatives,” thinks 
the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye Gazette (Ind.), 
“have worked long and hard this Summer, and 
it has been evident for some time that the com- 
bination of pressure from without and the in- 
tense heat is not conducive to careful and suc- 
cessful law making. A surcease from the heat 
and grind, a chance to think things over and 
talk things over with ‘the folks back home’ will 
most certainly have a good effect. And as far 
as national recovery is concerned, a breathing 
Spell now will probably do wonders toward stim- 
ulating the hoped for and expected fall pick-up 
of business.” 

“After meeting for the better part of the 
year,” states the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
(Dem.), “the two houses of Congress have a 
record almost completely innocent of any prac- 
tical achievement.” 

The Port Arthur (Tex.) News (Dem.) com- 
ments: “To many it will have seemed a disap- 
pointing session, because it failed to pile up tan- 
gible results in the fast, impressive manner of 
its predecessor. 

“To others it will mark the resumption by 
Congress of its power to legislate after a period 
of near-dictation. 

“To still others, adjournment will simply be a 
relief, a chance to back off and see where we are, 
a chance to readjust things on a basis that 
should remain the same at least until mid-win- 
ter.” 

“The session has been confused, exhausting, 
unhelpful upon nearly all the larger issues of 
policy and damaging to the progress of eco- 
nomic recovery,” contends the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), and that paper voices satisfac- 
tion “that Congress has reasserted its proper 
legislative authority.” 


CONGRESS DEFENDED 


In defense of the efforts of Congress, the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.) argues: 
“For restoring confidence, the Government has 
undertaken to pass bills that will prevent 
swindles perpetrated by certain unscrupulous in- 
trests in the past. It would do away with such 
interests in every field of business. And it would 
provide social security for the people, because 
it believes that a humane measure of this kind 
is or ought to be constitutional.” 

“The session now ending,” as appraised by the 
Oklahoma News (Ind.), “is one of the greatest 
in our history. Passage of the social security 
and Wagner collective bargaining laws alone 
entitle it to a permanent niche. Other meas- 
ures, some already disposed of and others head- 
ing into the final scramble, round out the New 
Deal's legislative program.” 
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THs session of Congress played 

to the best attendance of 
any in many years. This was par- 
ticularly true last week when long 
queues of visitors waited for hours 
for a chance to get into the galler- 
les. 

Attendants of the galleries give 
credit for much of the popularity of 
the Senate sessions to Huey Long. 
His oratory always drew crowds to 
the Senate galleries and he was the 
subject of most of the inquiries by 
sight-seers. 

“Ninety per cent of the women 
who come to the galleries,” said 
one doorkeeper, “asked about Huey 
Long.” 

x* * 


CAPITAL MISCELLANY 

EW secretarial staffs boast a rec- 

ord comparable with that of the 
Senate staff of reporters. The Sen- 
ate’s six shorthand experts have 
been on the job for a total of 146 
years, or an average of 24 years 
each. 

* * * Members of the press re- 
ceived two “treats” recently. Sen- 
ator Hastings of Delaware sent 
members of the Senate press gal- 
lery a basket of peaches and Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper held his 
annual watermelon party for re- 
porters who cover his department. 

* * * Washington, like Venice, 
may qualify as 1 haven for pigeons. 
They flutter sedately along many of 
the park sidewalks and are s0 
friendly that passersby have to 
walk carefully to avoid stepping on 
them. They have their “patrons” 
who come to the parks regularly to 
feed them. Similar practices in the 
Department of Commerce building, 
attracted such flocks of pigeons that 
employes were requested to restrict 
their largesse to the parks. 

* * * An addition to the exhibits 
of the Smithsonian Institution re- 
ceived last week was a 103-year-old 
locomotive, which 100 years ago was 
the first railroad engine to enter the 


National Capital. 
x * * 


DIPLOMATIC MOUSE 
HERE was a time when the dig- 
nified State Department had its 
own “Mickey Mouse.” 

The mouse’s career in the lime- 
light began when he scampered on 
a desk around which the British 
Ambassador and Joseph Grew, then 
Undersecretary of State, were hold- 
ing a conference. 

“Mickey” struck such an appeal- 
ing pose on the desk that after the 
incident Mr. Grew ordered that he 
should be given the freedom of his 
office undisturbed. All went well 
until one day when the mouse wan- 
dered out into the corridor and 
someone unaware of his distin- 
guished position brought him to an 
untimely end. 

x~* 


A NOTE ON DIPLOMACY 
GECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
ROPER sometimes finds diplo- 
macy essential to his attempts to 
encourage commerce, 
He started a campaign to educate 


the public in the nutritive value of | 


fish. Cattle raisers protested that 
he was discouraging the consump- 
tion of meat. 

Mr. Roper replied that he was 
merely trying to tone up the aver- 
age stomach with fish, so it might 
properly digest meat. 

x * 


WASHINGTON ODDITIES 
NiKOLAl SOKOLOFF, director of 

Federal Music Projects under 
the Works Progress Administration, 
has his office in the Washington 
Auditorium near the stage where 
he first appeared 12 years ago as 
conductor of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. 

* * * Apparently many visitors to 
Mount Vernon, the estate of George 
Washington, believe the four-leaf 
clovers found there have special 
good luck qualities. Hundreds spend 
part of their time at the national 
shrine seeking the rare leaves. 

* * * Only one piece of statuary 
in the Capitol represents its sub- 
ject as he looked when wearing eye- 
glasses. It is the marble bust of 
James Sherman, Vice President 
under President Taft. 

* * * The only drinking fountain 
in the corridors of the Senate 
Office Building, which covers a large 
city block, is to be found in the sub- 
basement, out of the usual path of 
travel. 

** * Leather wing bats flying into 
the Library of Congress have proved 
such a nuisance that a net on a long 
pole is kept handy to catch them. 

* * * It is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to rent a large warehouse 
for the storage of the official publi- 
cations allotted to the Senators for 
free distribution to their constitu- 
ents. 

GLENN NIxon. 
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5. The Artillery Sets Up Guns in Strategic Positions 


6. The “Wings, Eyes and Ears” of the Land Forces 
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Playing War Seriously 


\/ HILE war continues as an immi- 

nent possibility abroad, and fear 
of American entanglement in foreign 
embroglios continues at home, the 
United States is setting about to keep 
itself prepared against all contin- 
gencies. 

As Congress was rushing through 
legislation designed to safeguard our 
neutrality, some 55,000 troops of the 
First Army were participating in the 
most ambitious peace-time field ma- 
neuvers ever undertaken by the land 
forces of the nation. 

In three camps—Pine Camp, N. Y., 
Mount Gretna, Pa., and Fort Devens, 
Mass.—troops from a dozen States had 
concentrated. Overnight, mushroom 
“cities” of brown canvas, anchored to 
the earth with tent pegs, and wired 
for communication, were set up, and 
soldiers began to live under similated 
war-time conditions. 

The largest concentration is at Pine 
Camp, where 36,000 helmeted soldiers, 
with packs, guns and bayonets, gas 
masks and all the equipment and 
auxiliaries of war are now participat- 
ing in a series of sham battles and 
skirmishes. 


TEST OF EFFICIENCY 

The maneuvers are an attempt to 
illustrate the efficiency of the four- 
army plan of organization instituted 
by the General Staff in Washington a 
few years ago. By this plan, the 
United States was divided into four 
areas, each with an army made up of 
the forces in that area, 

It is intended that now, as in the 
future, the American Army, which is 
authorized by Congress to be increased 
to 165,000 men, will train over wide 
areas and with full military equip- 
ment as do the armies of Europe. 

A week ago, the first phase of the 
maneuvers—namely, the mobilization 
and concentration of troops—was suc- 
cessfully completed. Tramping across 
dusty roads (Photo No, 1), riding in 
trains, on caissons, and in taxicabs as 
did the French troops defending the 
Marne, the soldiers arrived with ar- 
tillery, tanks, commissary supplies and 
other equipment at the brown-tented 
area of Pine Camp (Photo No. 2). 

Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, Com- 
mander of the Area, Maj. Gen. Fox 
Conner, in charge of operations, and 
other officers studied their plans for 
battle (Photo No. 3, left to right) and 
set about to open the “war.” 


SPEED OF MODERN WAR 

The “war” was initiated with a mod- 
ern attack by motorized troops, in an 
attempt to test the swiftness with 
which an army can move. Against an 
imaginary enemy, five hundred and 
twenty-five troop-laden trucks, 25 
tractors, three 12-ton tanks and two 
armored cars, made an advance that 
would formerly have required about 24 
hours of forced exhausting marching. 

A staff of umpires (Photo No. 4) sta- 
tioned with flags at various points of 
the battlefield, in trenches, on hills 
and other strategic positions which 
were mapped out by the Army Engi- 
neers, were ready to call the “dead” 
and decide skirmishes when the op- 
posing armies met. 

Sharp skirmishes occurred in sham 
battles between the Red and Blue 
armies that were set up, as the tide 
of “war” surged across various places 
in the 100-square-mile area. Batteries 
of “75’s” and other pieces of artillery 
were established in strategic positions 
(Photo No. 5), while engineers built 
roads and bridges, and the signal corps 
laid miles of wire in record time. 

Later, airplanes, with motors roaring 
and propellers whizzing through the 
dark air, dropped bombs and hurled 
fire from guns as they went through 
a night attack. The defending troops 
opposed the attack with sky guns and 
machine guns which spat wads of fire, 
while sound locators picked up the 
roaring hum of the planes, and 800,- 
000,000 candle power searchlights 
flashing across the sky, caught the 
planes in their beams to expose them 
to the views of the gunners (Photo 
No. 6). 


PREPAREDNESS 

Slogging through mud, living on 
camp rations, marching with hobnail 
boots, rifles and sixty-pound packs 
lying in hot open flelds and crawling 
through bramble, the soldiers get a 
good taste of what actual warfare may 
be like. 

Attention to tnese maneuvers has 
been widespread. Talk of war through- 
out the world has alarmed many 
Americans. As a result, people are 
intensely interested in the national 
defense, and in particular, how the 
Army operates on the field. 

It is with the idea of bringing out 
a true estimate of American efficiency 
in these matters that the Army is 
now conducting its largest peace- 
time maneuvers. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 














aa) THE RECORD OF THE 74TH CONGRESS 


AS THE SESSION COMES TO A CLOSE 





Social Security Program, Banking Reforms, Protection 
For Labor Are Voted 





[Continued from Page 3.] 
estimates, will need to be loaned. | the carriers and a 3'2 per cent tax 


The $2,000,000,000 lending power of 
the Farm Credit Administration re- 
mains. 

By extending the life of the RFC 
for two years. This agency finances 
banks, railroads, utilities, industries 
and a wide variety of other agencies. 

By continuing the authorization 
of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to lend money on agricultural 
commodities. The loan on cotton— 
biggest of credits involved—is being 
reduced for the new crop from 12 to 
9 cents to check the increase in that 
obligation. 

By authorizing Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell’s Resettlement Administra- 
tion to make loans to individual 
farmers and others. 


UTILITIES.—Public utility hold- 
ing companies doing an interstate 
business are to be the latest addi- 
tions to the list of industries under 
Federal regulation, 

Congress, after a long and bitter 
fight, promised Mr. Roosevelt about 
what he wanted in the way of power 
to abolish or force the reorganiza- 
tion of holding companies in the 
utility field. 

The Federal Power Comimssion 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission will hold the fate of 
these companies, both in their phys- 
ical form and in the amount of 
money that they will be able to ob- 
tain from the operating companies 
in their systems. 

Also affecting utilities was action 
by Congress giving the Tennessee 
Valley Authority specific authoriza- 
tion to go ahead with its power de- 
velopment and power sale plans. 

One more factor which utilities 
now must consider is the $4,880,000,- 
000 Work Relief fund. Money from 
that fund is being given and granted 


to municipalities that want to have | 


their publicly owned electric plants. 
Money from that fund, also, is to be 
loaned to utility companies and to 
mutual farmer companies for the 
purpose of building rural power 
lines. 


Congress, too, authorized use of | 


$300,000,000 of Federal credit to 
finance the sale of low-cost elctrical 
equipment and an organization for 
that purpose is being set up on a 
national basis. 


TRANSPORTATION. Railroads | 


get the following: 
1.—A railroad pension system to be 
financed by a 3'% per cent tax on 


on the workers. 

2.—Regulation of interstate motor 
trucks and busses by the I. C. C. on 
the same basis that railroads are 
regulated. 

3.—A revised bankruptcy law eas- 
ing the way for financial reorgani- 
zation of systems top heavy with 
debt. 

VETERANS. Holders of Adjusted 
Service Certificates—bonus certifi- 
cates—induced Congress to vote for 
full payment of those certificates at 
a cost of $2,200,000.000. Mr. Roose- 
velt vetoed the proposal and was up- 
held by the Senate. 

Spanish-American War veterans 
were given back full pensions taken 
away when the economy act was 
passed in 1935. Mr. Roosevelt signed 
the bill, which involved a cost to 
the Treasury of $45,000,000 annually. 

LABOR. Organized workers lost 
Section 7a of NIRA when the Su- 
preme Court knocked out the Blue 
Eagle. 

Congress then gave them the 
Same powers, and machinery of en- 
forcement, in a new National Labor 
Relations Law. 

Uncertainty surrounds the legality 
of this plan, just now being set up 
for a trial. 

Labor, too, was interested in the 
old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. Congress 
Started out by killing a request of 
President Roosevelt that the United 
States join the world court. 

Then, in its closing days, the na- 
tional legislature enacted into law 
a program designed to assure neu- 
trality for this country should war 
break out in Europe or elsewhere. 

This plan provides for control of 
the sale of munitions and for di- 
vesting the Government of responsi- 
bility for protection of American 
citizens if they persist in traveling 
after war is under way. The new 
law runs only until February 29, 
1936, allowing time to work out a 
neutrality policy more in keeping 
with White House views. 

COAL.—A new test of Federal 
power to regulate industry, this 
time through use of the nation’s 
taxing power, is involved in the 


| Guffey plan soon to be law. 


The soft coal control program 
writes the old coal code for NRA 
into law and then, to achieve en- 
forcement, levies a tax of 15 per 
cent a ton on coal, with 90 per cent 


of that tax rebated to those who 
sign the code and in that way bind 
themselves to observe it. The other 
10 per cent goes for administration. 

Northern operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America favor the 
plan. Southern operators oppose. 
The Supreme Court will have to pass 
on its legality. 


INVESTIGATIONS.—Fourteen in- 
vestigations were authorized by the 
Senate during the last session and 
about that number by the House. 
Included was the inquiry by each 
House into lobbying activities of 
utility and other companies, and 
of the Government itself. A nume 
ber of these investigations will be 
carried on during the interim bee 
tween this past session and the sece 
ond session of Congress. 
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‘| FIRST HEARD 


ABOUT THE GOOD- 
NESS OF KRE-MEL 
OVER THE RADIO... 
AND NOW WE HAVE 





IT FOR DESSERT 
REGULARLY!” 


iy IS true that advertising over the radio first introduced 
Kre-Mel into thousands of homes, but—the reason why 
Kre-Mel continues as a favorite in these homes is because 
it is genuinely delicious and satisfying. 

In addition, Kre-Mel, you know, contains Dextrose—the 
vital food element which provides heat 
and energy to the body. If you, the reader 
of this advertisement, have not tasted 


Kre-Mel may we suggest 
that you tear out this:— 





i KRE-MEL for DESSERT 


and hand it to the Mrs. as a reminder? 
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‘ONGRESS refurbishes the New Deal 


4 “= 

policies. 
=< * * 

Big business man finds that he has many 
new problems as a result of new laws. Little 
business man finds favor with Congress. 

K a ~ 


Banking takes a new turn. Credit control 


comes to Washington. 
* oF a 
Farmers come through with flying colors 
while working men get concessions. 
* x Bs 
A little NRA. The New Deal applied to soft 
coal. 


YONGRESS, before going home, just about fin- 

ished work on the New Deal. 

Mr. Roosevelt now has nearly all his reform 
and reconstruction ideas written into law much 
as he wants them. 

As his plans now stand, the President has few 
requests for reforms to make of Congress next 
January. The outlook is for a quiet 1936 session. 

But what has been done by the latest session 
of the national legislature sooner or later will 
affect the lives of every class of citizens. 

Big business is given a multitude of things to 
consider. Little business has its share of ad- 
justments to make. 

Farmers continued to draw drafts on the 
Treasury and new grants of Federal power. 

Bankers will find new controls and new fields 
of operations open to them. 

Workers were offered further Federal help, 
along with the assurance of broad plans for pro- 
tection against old age destitution and against 
unemployment. 

President Roosevelt broadened the responsi- 
bility of the National Government for the wel- 
fare of the people, breaking further with the old 
idea that Washington harbored a remote and 
impersonal government dealing only with mat- 
ters of broad policy. 


As a result of the session now 


of Congress 


ended, government more than ever before in this 
country has taken on its shoulders the task f 
safeguarding the economic welfare of its indi- 
vidual citizens. 

That is as the President wanted and insisted. 
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—Wide World 

A “WHITE-COLLAR” PROTEST 
Some of the 2,500 “white-collar” workers in 
New York City who stopped work for three 
hours last week as a protest against some of 
the WPA policies. Their demands presented 
to General Hugh Johnson included: full pay- 
ment of back -vages, rescinding of wage cuts, 
vacations and sick leaves with pay, and ex- 

panded projects for all jobless workers. 











Whether, under the Constitution, the individ- 
ual groups of people can have the laws that Mr. 
Roosevelt has urged, is a question that the Su- 
preme Court will set about answering in a few 
months. 

Many groups, involving most of the people of 
the country, have an interest in those answers. 


Big Business Taxes 


Effects of the New Levies on the 
Rich and on Corporations 


HE big business man, with a large salary and 

a fortune to manage, has many new things 
to think about as a result of Congressional ac- 
tion. 

If his personal net income is $50,000 or more, 
he will be taxed more heavily on next year’s 
earnings. The increase is to be relatively small, 
except where very large incomes are concerned. 

When planning for the disposition of his 
estate, which may be in the form of a family 
business, the rich man faces added problems. 
Those problems chiefly concern how to provide 
funds to meet what now will be a higher Fed- 
eral tax on estates. That tax runs up to 70 per 
cent when assets of more than $50,000,000 are 
involved. It formerly stopped at 60 per cent. 

The fact that Congress decided against a new- 
style inheritance tax, to be paid by persons re- 
ceiving inheritances that flow from estates, 
somewhat simplified the tax problem. 

Further changes affect the big business itself. 


ATTACK ON BIGNESS 

First is a New Deal change in attitude toward 
size. Bigness was welcomed and protected under 
NRA codes. But since the codes died, Mr. Roose- 
velt has displayed a different feeling. 

The result is that, starting next year, corpo- 
ration income taxes will be based on bigness. 
The very small corporation with a very small in- 
come will pay 12'2 per cent, while the corpora- 
tion with more than $40,000 of income will be 














| Congress Enacts the President's Program—Business and the New Taxes—Govern- | 
+ ment Assumes Control of Credit—More Regulation of Industry 
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5 Aace receives more out of each dollar spent by the Works 
Progress Administration, the New Deal relief machine, than 
it does out of the money spent by the Public Works Administra- 


tion, “‘pump-priming” agency. 


Of every dollar spent on building construction projects by the 
Public Works Administration, labor employed at the site receives 
between 12 and 50 cents, or an average of 27 cents, while the pro- 
portion spent for materials and supplies varies from 38 to 85 cents, 


an average of 56 cents. 


Under projects fostered by the Works Progress Administration, 


labor’s share of the dollar amounts to an average of 54 cents 
(though in some cases it ranges as high as 90 cents), while ma- 
terials and supplies accounts for 41 cents. 

Most of the money for materials on PWA projects goes for iron 
and steel and lumber products and concrete materials, while lum- 
ber, brick, hardware, tools and workers’ equipment takes the 
major share of the money spent for materials by the WPA. 

This chart, prepared by The United States News, is based on a 
study of PWA funds by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and official 
estimates of work-relief expenditures by FERA officials. 








taxed 15 per cent, instead of the present flat 
rate of 1334 per cent. 

This idea of a graduated corporation income 
tax, once written into law, as it now is, readily 
could be expanded by future sessions of Con- 
gress. Opposition recognized that fact. 

A further penalty on size is provided by an 
increase from $1 a thousand to $1.40 a thousand 
in the Federal tax on capital stock of corpora- 
tions. One more is wrapped up in a new tax on 
10 per cent on the incomes received by one cor- 
poration from dividends paid by another. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR CODES 


Big business men in some industries would 
like to work out agreements under the Federal 
Trade Commission to take the place of their old 
NRA codes. They are getting little cooperation 
or sympathy from the New Deal. 

The operator of big business finds that Fed- 
eral supervision of corporation financing is be- 
ing geared more nearly to his needs, and he may 
discover interesting possibilities in the country’s 
new banking law. 

A wide field of bank lending on real estate is 
opened by that law, along with another field of 
1ending to business on sound long-term paper. 

Othef problems facing big business as a result 
of action by Congress grow from the plans for 
social insurance. 

Beginning next January, every employer of 
four or more persons is going to be taxed 1 per 
cent of his total pay roll to build up a Federal 
unemployment insurance fund. This tax, how- 
ever, is not payable until January, 1937. 

The form of unemployment insurance will be 
decided by each State legislature. That means 
that employer attention will need to be directed 
to State capitals in the next year or two. 

Pay-roll taxes to support the forthcoming na- 
tional compulsory old-age insurance system start 
on January 1, 1937. 

Combination old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes will increase until they 
amount to 6 per cent of the pay roll, to be paid 
by the employer, and 3 per cent to be paid by 
the worker. 

These new laws affect all big business men. 
Others involve special groups. 


The New ‘New Deal’ 


Uncle Sam Plays a Larger Part 
in the Business World 


‘HANGES affecting the big business man are 

shared in part by the little business man. 

He bears the taxes to support the forthcoming 
program of social insurance. But his other tax 
problems do not loom so large. In fact, if he is 
one of the thousands with corporate net income 
under $15,000 a year he will pay a slightly lower 
tax on 1936 income than he has been paying. 

The little business man complained vigorously 
against the old NRA codes. 

A principal grievance was against Section 7a, 
which gave labor the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively under Government protec- 
tion. 


THE NEW LABOR LAW 

Codes now are gone, and so is Section 7a, 
but Congress has enacted a new labor law, not 
only guaranteeing labor’s rights to organize and 
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bargain but providing new machinery to en- 
force those rights. 

The Supreme Court has ruled against Federal 
power to regulate labor standards in anything 
but interstate commerce. That ruling protects 
the small business man doing business within 
a single State, where it may still leave some of 
the large employer’s labor relations subject to 
Federal regulation. 

As a further gesture to the small employer, 
Congress voted to restore to full force the coun- 
try’s anti-trust laws. 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL SPENDING 

Federal activities play a larger and larger 
part in all business activity. 

Thus the little and the big business man is 
beginning to feel the effect of the new $4,000,- 
000,000 works program spending, just as both felt 
the effect of CWA and PWA spending. 

Higher farm prices and Federal bounties to 
farmers have led to an activity in rural regions 
that reflects itself back in better business. 

The idea back of the program of social in- 
surance is, in part, to relieve the mass of workers 
of the fear of an insecure future and in that way 
encourage freer spending. It also is to build up 
a national fund that will be paid out in times of 
emergency to prevent drastic fluctuations in 
buying power, such as followed 1929. 

Business, big and little, faces a changed future 
as a result of action by Congress. 


Banking Reforms 


New Law Shifts Control of Credit 
to the Government 


THE BANKER, too, has an altered outlook. 

Congress did some rather drastic things to 
the national banking system. Officials agree to 
that. 

As a result, radical adjustments in banking 
methods may be in store. 

First of all, Congress voted to shift control of 
bank money—credit—from the hands of bankers 
to the hands of the Federal Government. That 
control will be centralized in an open market 
committee, which, in turn, at first can be con- 
trolled by President Roosevelt through the power 
of appointment. 


CHANGE OF CONTROL 

Important? Both Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials believe that the change is highly 
so. They argue that both the 1921 deflation and 
the 1929 boom were the result of decisions af- 
fecting national credit policy. Those decisions 
in the past were made by bankers. Now they 
can be made by the Government. 

Next, Congress voted to broaden the power of 
national banks to lend on real estate and then 
to turn those loans into cash if ever they need 
money in a hurry. 

National banks in the past have been able to 
lend up to 25 per cent of their capital and sur- 
plus or 50 per cent of their time deposits in real 
estate loans on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
actual value of the property. The loans could 
not run over five years. 

Now banks will be able to lend 100 per cent of 
their capital and surplus or 60 per cent of their 
time and savings deposits in real estate loans on 
the basis of 60 per cent of the appraised, rather 
than actual, value of the property. These loans 
can run for 10 years when amortized, and they 
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can be discounted at Federal Reserve banks for 
cash, 


HOPES FOR A BOOM 

New Dealers rather expect that a real estate 
boom, if not now, then later, is wrapped up in 
these new powers. 

As a third move of concern both to bankers 
and business men, Congress decided that bank- 
ers could lend to business men on notes “secured 
to the satisfaction of such Federal Reserve 
Bank,” and then could take these notes, in case 
cash were needed, and discount them by paying 
interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent 
above the rediscount rate. 

Those are rather technical terms, but their 
purpose, officially stated, is to encourage bank 
lending to business through assurance to the in- 
dividual banker that his loans on “sound as- 
sets” will be accepted by the central banking 
system in return for cash at any time. 

The banker, so Federal Reserve officials here 
think, can be expected to have his tune called 
from Washington in the future. 


Aid for the Worker 


‘Social Security’ and Public 
Works Provided for Labor 


But WHAT of the worker? Congress has had 
him in mind, too. 

Unemployment insurance and old-age insur- 
ance are designed to meet the worker’s problem 
of security. Old-age insurance will be a system 
of forced saving by the employer and the em- 
ploye. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act, seeking to 
guarantee collective bargaining rights to work- 
ers, is another gesture. Its shortcomings lie in 
the uncertainty that surrounds its legality. Mr. 
Roosevelt recognizes that fact, and is moving 
cautiously in getting this machinery under way. 
If the law is upheld by the Supreme Court, labor 
would have a weapon to use in forcing unioniza- 
tion of industry. 

The $4,000,000,000 work-relief program is ac- 
cepted as a form of governmental assurance to 
workers that the vast horde of unemployed will 
not be permitted to come on the labor market to 
depress wages and force down labor standards. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s insistence on enactment of a 
law to require that all industries doing business 
with the Federal Government must meet old 
NRA code standards of wages and hours and col- 
lective bargaining is another New Deal effort to 
bulwark labor’s position. 


What the Farmer Gets 


AAA Strengthened, Cotton Price 
Guaranteed, Interest Reduced 


}PARMERS came through the present session 
of Congress, just as they came through the 
last two sessions, with flying colors. 

They got a deeply entrenched Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, with Federal power to increase 
or reduce production, to pay bounties in cash or 
in kind, to use one-third of the country’s cus- 
toms receipts to finance exports. 

They were provided with about $800,000,000 to 
be used in helping destitute farmers get a new 
start, and to control soil erosion. 

They got a continued program of compulsory 
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control of cotton and tobacco marketing and had 
potatoes added to the commodities to be con- 
trolled. They were provided with Federal power 
to borrow taxpayers’ money to support the price 
of commodities, just as cotton and corn have 
been supported for the last two years. 

Cotton growers who have signed adjustment 
contracts with the Triple A were assured, either 
by subsidy or loan, a 12 cent per pound price for 
their cotton, to which would be added processing 
tax bounties of 4 cents a pound. 

In addition, Congress decided to cut interest 
on Federal mortgage loans to 3% per cent, at 
a cost of added millions to the taxpayer. A few 
years ago farmers were paying 6 and 7 per cent 
for their money. 


Regulating Industry 


Taxing Power Used to Apply 
‘Little NRA’ to Coal Trade 


(CONGRESS continued to play with the idea of 

Federal regulation of industry. Death of 
NRA at the hands of the Supreme Court did not 
deter a new experiment. 

This experiment, favored by President Roose- 
velt, calls for a “little NRA” in the soft coal in- 
dustry. The machinery of that plan, if upheld 
in Court, could be the basis for broadened Fed- 
eral regulation of the type formerly supplied by 
NRA. 

At its heart is a tax amounting to 15 per cent 
of the value of the coal at the mine. This tax is 
imposed on all coal mines. Then, if the mine 
complies with the Federal regulation governing 
collective bargaining, wages, hours, and other 
conditions, 90 per cent of the tax would be re- 
bated. The other 10 per cent would be used for 
administrative purposes. 

Use of the Federal taxing power to regulate 


—Wide World 
SILVER FOR OUR VAULTS 
Recent shipment of silver pieces bought from 
Indo-China by the Treasury as part of the 
Government's silver purchase program, ar- 
rives in the San Francisco mint. Employes 
wear masks because of the dust gathered by 
the “white metal” in the vaults of the Orient. 











already is applied to the marketing of cotton and 
to the marketing of tobacco. Congress has voted 
to extend its use to potatoes and to soft coal. 
Once upheld by the Supreme Court, the tax 
method of industrial control could extend rapidly 
to other industries. 

The first test of the power will come late this 
Fall when the Supreme Court rules on the ques- 
tion whether or not the Bankhead cotton con- 
trol law is constitutional. This law imposes a 
quota on cotton farmers and then assesses a 
large tax on all cotton marketed in excess of 
the quota. The soft coal program uses much the 
Same method. 

Justices of the Supreme Court in the past have 
ruled against use of the taxing power to achieve 
regulation. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, decided that a further 
test of this power, involving natural resource 
industries such as farming and coal mining, 
would provide a new measure of Federal au- 
thority. He acted in the face of a threat by the 
United Mine Workers of America to strike unless 
the Federal controls applied by NRA were con- 
tinued. 


President’s New Task 


Administrative Problems Rise 
As His Plans Are Enacted 


"THE PRESIDENT'S problem is changed with 
the end of Congress. 

Word has passed that the New Deal is rounded 
out by laws passed during the session just ended 
and that few new problems will be presented to 
the next session, unless Supreme Court decisions 
change the situation. 

Now Mr. Roosevelt recognizes that his new 
task is to make the various New Deal programs 
function more smoothly. 

The shift is from planning on a grand scale, 
to administration with its intricate detail. 

President Roosevelt’s past internal New Deal 
troubles largely have grown from administra- 
tive upsets. His future job, so Presidential ad- 
visers admit, calls for the technique of an execu- 
tive rather than that of a salesman. 

Owen SCOTT. 
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+ FARM: A NEW POLICY ON COTTON | or 


























{ENRY A ~ WALLACE took initial | 
honors in a hard-fought strug- 
gle waged inside the New Deal. 
President Roosevelt served as ref- 
eree. 
Clashing were the economic plan- 
ners and the practical politicians. 
Their battle was waged in the 
closing hours of Congress, with 
Southern Senators holding out 


against the Secretary of Agriculture, 


by seeking to force an acceptance 
of their views. The Senate adopted 
their views. 

Mr. Wallace represented the plan- 
ners. Southern Senators represented 
the politicians. At issue was the 
future national policy on cotton— 
important because cotton long has 
dominated the economic life of the 
South. 

The issue really was joined two 
years ago. At that time cotton was 
Selling around 9 cents a pound. A 
huge supply bore down on the mar- 
ket and threatened to push it lower. 

At that time Southern Senators 
cAlled at the White House and de- 
manded that the Federal Govern- 
ment lend farmers 15 cents a pound 
on their cotton. Instead, President 
Roosevelt agreed to lend 10 cents a 
pound, under a type of loan that 
fixed the price of cotton at a mini- 
mum of 10 cents. 

A year later the rate of loans was 
raised to 12 cents a pound to cover 
the 1934-35 crop. 


WORKINGS OF PROGRAM 

This meant that the Federal Gov- 
ernment told the cotton farmer that 
he could turn his cotton over to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation — a 











They're 
* QUAKER-CRISP!” 


And that means they're the toastiest, 
tastiest breakfast food you ever ate! 
For Quaker not only puffs the golden, 
nourishing grains... but also double- 
crisps them in a special way that 
makes them extra crunchy and extra 
delicious, And only Quaker packs 
them in the red and blue triple-sealed 
carton to bring you their appetizing, 
nut-like flavor at its freshest and best. 


Buy today for breakfast tomorrow. 
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Federal ‘Price-fixing 


Controversy Over Effects of Change— 
Potato Crop Control Begins 





Government agency—and receive in 
return a loan made on the basis ot 
12 cents a pound. Then if the price 
went above 12 cents he could sel! 
and pay off the loan. If it fell under 
12 cents, he could keep the money 
and Uncle Sam would keep the cot- 
ton. 

As it turned out, the price of cot- 
ton, in spite of Federal support, has 
been ranging under 12 cents a 
pound. So the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, representing the tax- 
payers, has come into ownership ot 
about 5,000,000 bales of cotton. This 
cotton is worth about $275,000,000. 

One reason why the Government 
has become owner of such a huge 
supply of cotton is that foreign buy- 
ing and home buying have fallen 
drastically. Exports, normally ac- 
counting for 60 per cent of the crop, 
fell 40 per cent in one year. 

Mr. Wallace and the economic 
planners in the AAA concluded that 
the 12-cent cotton loan, by pegging 
prices, was retarding sales and lead- 


| ing to increased foreign competition. 


They also concluded that unless 
something were done taxpayers 
would come into ownership of more 
and more cotton until eventually 
the whole structure would collapse 
just as the Farm Board program 
did. 


SMALLER LOANS URGED 


‘So they held out for a reduction 
in the amount of the loan. Their 
argument before the President was 
as follows: 

A new 12-cent loan would result 
in the Federal Government coming 
into ownership of the unsold 
cotton from the 1935 crop. This 
crop promises to be large at 11,800,- 
000 bales, and the Government 
would be forced to carry a big share 
of it. 

Even now, each time the price of 
cotton falls one cent taxpayers 
stand to lose $25,000,000. If the 
amount of cotton they hold in- 
creases to 10,000,000 or more bales 
the loss would rise in proportion. 

The Government, it was argued, 
had better get out from under while 
the getting is good and before its 
effort to hold-up prices leads to 
another collapse like that of the 


| Federal Farm Board, that of the 


British rubber control scheme, that 


! 


of the French wheat control, and 
other price-fixing ventures. 

But Southern Senators had other 
arguments 

They insisted, until the moment 
that President Roosevelt approved a 
change of policy, that the 12-cent 
price-fixing loan would be _ con- 
tinued. 

Only in that way, argued Sena- 
tors Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina; Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama; Byrns (Dem.), of South Car- 
olina, and others, could the income 
of the South be sustained and an 
orderly marketing program be 
worked out. The price, they asserted 
does not account for the drop in 
consumption, since the United States 
sets the world price of cotton. 

Mr. Roosevelt. impressed by the 
arguments of Mr. Wallace and his 
aides, but aware of the demand in 
the South for a subsidy or a price- 
fixing loan, on August 22 offered a 
compromise. 


THE NEW PROGRAM 


He approved, and Chester Davis, 
AAA Administrator, announced, a 
new loan program for cotton. 

Under this program, Southern 
farmers can borrow not 12, but 9, 
cents a pound on their cotton. 

By lowering the loan price, the 
plug was pulled from under the 
market and values fell. 

This decline was foreseen by Mr. 
Roosevelt, who agreed that to pro- 
tect Southern cotton farmers, the 
Federal Government would send 
them checks next January 1, making 
up the difference between the aver- 
age price for which cotton sold be- 
tween September 1, 1935, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, and the former 12-cent 
guaranteed price. 

Money to pay the $100,000,000 that 
officials believe may be needed is to 
come from one-third of the country’s 
customs receipts. Congress has just 
approved the use of these receipts to 
pay bounties to farmers. 


PRICE FIXING CURBED 


What would be the expected re- 
sults of this changed policy? 

The first is an end to the claim 
that the Federal Government is 


holding up cotton prices artificially, | 


thereby destroying markets at home 
and abroad. 

The next is a move in the South, 
sponsored by Southern Senators, to 
hold cotton from the market in an 
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effort to keep prices from declining 
drastically. 

The third is an attempt to be 
made by the South to have Congress 
order a return ui price-fixing ioans. 

The fourth is a gradual with- 
drawal by the Government from its 
ventures into price-fixing loans, ex- 
cept on a limited scale and in con- 
nection with new plans to balance 
demand and supply 

A bottom of 9 cents a pound now 
is placed under cotton prices re- 
ceived by the farmer. 


REGULATING POTATOES 

The lowly potato promises to be- 
come an AAA nightmare. 

Congress has given Mr. Wallace 
and Chester Davis, the AAA admin- 
isrator, the job of controlling the 
marketing of potatoes. 

Every farmer or individual rais- 
ing more than five bushels of this 
crop for sale will come under the 
watchful eye of Uncle Sam. 

Before he can market his crop he 
must obtain a quota from the Gov- 
erment. Then next he must obtain 
tax exemption certificates entitling 
him to market that quota of pota- 
toes without paying a tax or pro- 
hibitive proportions. 

The law reads: 

“All potatoes harvested after De- 
cember 1, 1935, and sold in the 
United States, shall be packed in 
closed and marked containers to 
which shall be attached tax stamps 
or tax exemption stamps.” 

This means that the Government 
will design uniform bags or other 
containers to be used in packing po- 
tatoes for sale and that these con- 
tainers, like every bottle of liquor or 
every bale of cotton, must have on 
it official evidence either that a tax 
has been paid or that an exemption 
has been granted. 

PENALTIES FOR VIOLATORS 

What if the farmer should violate 
this provision of the law? 

“Any person,” the law reads, “who 
knowingly sells or offers for sale, or 
knowingly offers to buy, or buys, po- 
tatoes, not packed as required by 
this title, or any person who know- 
ingly sells or offers for sale, or who 
knowingly offers to buy, or buys po- 
tatoes, to the packages of which are 
not affixed * * * stamps, shall upon 
conviction thereof be fined not more 
than $1,000. Any person convicted 
of a second offense may, in addition 
to such fine, be imprisoned for not 
more than one year.” 

Thus the housewife who offered 
to buy potatoes not bearing a tax- 
exemption stamp, or who bought 
potatoes thus» tacking in stamp, 
could be fined a thousand dollars 
and could be sent jail, if she did it 
a second time. 
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At thousands of individual points in the new 
Silent L C Smith typewriter sound has been 
hunted out, tracked down and eliminated by 
acoustical treatment, cushioning, greater pre- 
cision, etc. The sound-proofing has actually 
made a more rugged typewriter than before 
You may be sure the Silent L C Smith will 
start silent and stay silent. Ic will be a de 
light to typists, noise-wracked executives, and 
production-minded office managers. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N Y 
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Esso Marketers 
announce: 


€SSO MOTOR OIL 


The Lowest Consumption and Highest Performance Motor Oil Made i 














Happy Motoring, so far as your 
oil is concerned, depends on 
four things. 

You want an oil that consumes 
slowly, so you don’t have to be 
constantly adding a quart every 
few hundred miles. 

You want an oil that resists 
thinning in hot weather, so you 
can have engine protection; and 
that resists thickening in cold 
weather, so you can have easy 
starting. 

You want an oil that—no mat- 
ter how it does it—takes such 
good care of your engine that 
you dodge repair bills. 

Finally, you want an oil that 
so lubricates all parts of your 
motor that you get noticeably 
better performance, quicker pick- 
up, more miles per gallon. 

To give you these four things, 
the world’s greatest petroleum 


organization had to produce 
what may unqualifiedly be said to 
be the finest oil on the market today. 
We can prove this to you with 
all sorts of technical data, but it 
is far better that you should prove 
it to yourself by direct perform- 
ance Comparison in your own Car: 
Over a quarter of a million 
motorists did just this. We did 
not advertise this new oil. We 
stocked it at point of sale and in 
a few months so many motorists 
tried it, liked it, and told their 
friends about it—that our sales 
exceeded estimates by 288%. 
Esso Motor Oil succeeded with- 
out claims or ballyhoo. It went 
over with the motoring public 
because, even at premium price, 
it saved money and proved its 
top-notch value. 
Esso Motor Oil will prove this 
in your car. Try it yourself—today. 


ESSO MARKETERS 


RADIO! Listen to Guy Lembarde ond his Royal C “+ every Mendey night — 
7 te 7:30 Eastern Stondord Time over Columbie Netwerk and Affilieted Stations. 
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Labor: Federal Machinery Set Up 


To Enforce Collective Bargaining » + » 





The New NLRB Begins Its Work — Rail- | 
way Pensions Revived—Efforts to Settle 
Camden Strike 





A NATIONAL Labor Relations 
~* Board of three members now is 
to undertake the delicate task of 
policing industry to protect labor 
in its collective bargaining rights. 

Congress has provided a law of 
sweeping powers to be exercised by 
the Board. But the Supreme Court 
in killing NRA codes outlined nar- 
row limits for the exercise of Fed- 
eral authority in dealing with labor 
relations of industries not directly 
in interstate commerce. 

President Roosevelt, faced with 
the task of enforcing the law, and 
with the task of avoiding conflict 
with the limits to Federal authority 
set by the Supreme Court, has made 
it known that he intends to move 
cautiously. 


THE “3-MAN” BOARD 


He delayed for weeks the ap- 
pointment of the new NLRB. Its 
members were announced on Aug. 
23—subject to Senate confirmation 
—as: 

Joseph Warren Madden, now of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Madden was a 
professor of law at Ohio State 
University, and later taught law at 
West Virginia University and the 
University of Pittsburgh. He was 
special assistant to the Attorney 
General in 1920. In recent years 
he has been a practicing attorney. 














Don’t Leave It 
to Chance 


Mi. things in life 


are dependent on the whims of 
chance. But there is one thing 
which need not and should not be 
left thus insecure. That is the 
future well-being and support of 
those who are dependent on you. 

Life insurance is the only way 
of taking the element of chance 
out of your family’s economic 
future. Let us send you our book- 
let which tells how. 


Lire INSURANCE nto 
o BOSTON. Massachusetts ‘ 


i 
i “tag INQUIRY BUREAU 
Send’ me bookle' 
me your t showing how 
life a takes the r 
of the future. - —- 









































John M. Carmody, of New York. 


Mr. Carmody now is a member of | 
the National Mediation Board. He | 


was chairman of the National 
Bituminous Coal Labor Board and 
a mediator of the old NLRB. When 





will be taxed another 3's per cent 
of pay rolls. 
SYSTEM AS AMENDED 

But how does the new system dif- 
fer from the one ruled out by the 
Supreme Court? 

The first change concerned 
financing of the program. 

Under the bills rushed through 
Congress in its closing hours, and 
certain of Presidential approval, the 


| creation of the pension system and 


CWA was functioning he served as | 


chief engineer. 

Edwin F. Smith, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Smith formerly was Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industries in 


Massachusetts and was a member | 


of the old NLRB. He has for years 
been a specialist on labor relations. 


PROGRAM OF ADJUSTMENT 


The task now to be undertaken is | 


recognized by the White House and 
by the new board officials to be one 
of slow adjustment. Even the A. 


| F. of L. has cautioned its unions to 





move slowly in pressing cases. 
Under the law labor is given the 


right to organize and to bargain | 
collectively with representatives of | 


its own choosing. To determine 
who those representatives shall be, 
the NLRB may conduct elections. 
Rulings of the Board are enforce- 
able in Federal courts. 

The unanswered question is: How 
far can the Federal Government go 
in enforcing the law without over- 
stepping the bounds of its Con- 
stitutional authority? 

x * 


RAILWAY PENSION ACT 


EBUFFED once by a 5-to-4 Su- 

preme Court decision, Con- 
gress has come back for a second 
try at enactment of a system of 
pensions for railroad employes. 

A nation-wide old age insurance 
system for workers in industry had 
been voted a few days ago. 

After that vote, Congress rushed 
through a separate insurance, or 
pension, program for employes of 
the railroads. 

With both plans functioning, the 
railroad worker would be assured 
a maximum pension of $120 a 
month; the employe of other in- 
dustry could have a maximum of 
but $81.50 and then not until many 
years had passed. Railroad work- 
ers, over 65, can be pensioned at 
once at a total cost of $50,000,000 a 
year. First pensions under the in- 
surance plan for other workers in 
the country are not payable until 
1942. 

Railroad workers, to carry their 
separate system of pensions, will 
be taxed 3% per cent of their in- 
come and the railroad companies 


the financing of that system are 
separated. One bill laid down the 
rules to govern. The second bill 
levied the tax to provide funds. 

The second change concerned 
those eligible for pensions. 

The Supreme Court ruled ad- 
versely on the old plan partly be- 
cause of the fact that its provisions 
covered workers who had been re- 
tired during the previous twelve 
months. The present bill is confined 
to workers in service. 


ELIGIBLE FOR ANNUITIES 

Those who will be eligible for an- 
nuities are as follows: 

1. Any employe or representative 
of employes 65 years of age or over. 

2. Any employes or representative 
of employes 50 years of age or over 
who have had a service period of 
30 years or more. The _ service 
period includes service for any rail- 
road before or after enactment of 
the measure. 

3. Any employe or representative 
of employe who has had a service 
period of 30 or more years and who 


| has retired because of mental or 
| physical disability. 





A complicated system of figuring 
the rates of pension is provided -in 
the plan. Senator Robert Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, one of its 
authors, describes the working as 
follows: 

“Take, for example, 30 years of 
service at $200 per month. In that 
case the pensioner would receive 2 
per cent of the first $50, which is 
$1; 1% per cent of the next $100, 
which is $1.50, and 1 per cent on 
the last $50, which is 50 cents, mak- 
ing a total of $3, which, multiplied 
by his 30 years of service, would 
give a monthly annuity of $90. 

“The annuity shall be reduced by 
one-fifteenth for each year an em- 
ploye is under 65 when he retires, 
unless he retires on account of dis- 
ability. Similarly, the annuity shall 
be reduced one-fifteenth for each 
year the employe stays on after he 
reaches the age of 65.” 


WHAT LABOR ADVOCATED 
Congress voted for the following 
legislation actively sponsored by or- 
ganized labor. 
First, a nation-wide system of old- 
age insurance and provision for 
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For your information 


checks for salesmen who solicit orders for Schenley 
products totaled over half a million dollars for the 
first six months of this year. This money, like all 
cash paid out for salaries and wages, gained imme- 
diate circulation among tradesmen in the commu- 
nities in which the recipients live. 


Checks totaling nearly two million dollars were 
given the United States Government for taxes on 
liquor by the Schenley Distilleries in the month 
of May. This means greater government income! 
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SCHENLEY’S RED LABEL or WHITE LABEL 
American Cream Brand BLENDED WHISKEY 
Like the old days — that good old ‘‘American taste’’—It’s the Cream! 








The United States New 


State systems of unemployment in- 
surance financed by a Federal pay 
roll tax. 

Second, a railroad retirement sys- 
tem. 

Third, a national labor relations 
law, giving labor the rights that 
formerly were accorded by the now 
defunct Section 7a of NRA, and im- 
plementing these rights with Fed- 
eral enforcement through the courts. 

Each one of these grants of Fed- 
eral power has yet to meet the test 
of Supreme Court review. 


STRIKE AT CAMDEN 


The prolonged shipyard strike at 
Camden, N. J., may be settled by a 
Federal board of arbitration, ap- 
pointed last week by President 
Roosevelt. 

Under an executive order issued 
by the President, the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America 
must agree not later than Aug. 27 
to accept the board’s awards. The 
board is to complete its awards 
within 60 days. 

Members of the board include 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley, retired, 
chairman; Robert W. Bruere, chair- 
man of the NRA cotton textile labor 
board, and Col. Frank B. Douglas, a 
member of the textile labor rela- 
tions board. 

x kk 


NO CLOSED SHOP 
NDER the plan outlined for arbi- 
tration, the company will take 
back all employes on pay roll on the 
basis of May 11, when the strike be- 
gan, until the arbitration agreement 
is announced. 

Construction of three Navy crui- 
sers and four destroyers, to cost 
more than $50,000,000, has _ been 
halted since the union struck for a 
wage increase of about 15 per cent. 

In addition to the wage increase, 
the union has asked for a closed 
shop. 

Mr. Roosevelt instructed the board 
not to consider the request for 2 
closed shop, but to include a provi- 
sion in its award “that the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation will 
not fill any vacant or new positions 
with other persons so long as em- 
ployes who have been employed 
since Aug. 1, 1933, are available.” 
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Estates to Provide Largest Additional Revenues—A New 
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THE NEW TAXES: WHERE BURDEN WILL FALL, 
WHAT THE TREASURY HOPES TO COLLECT 





Principle in Corporation Levies 





{OR THE SECOND time in two | 


years Congress has_ struggled 


with the problem of closing the gap | 
| figuring the rate to be collected. 


| LEVIES ON INCOMES 


between an eight-billion-dollar ex- 
pense account and a four-billion- 
dollar income. 

Results to date show an estimated 
increase in revenues of 650 million 
dollars. This is made up of the ex- 
pected yield of 400 million dollars 
from the Revenue Act of 1934 and 
250 millions from the 1935 Act just 
approved by Congress. 

Following are the new and higher 
taxes, with the increased amounts 
it is expected they will bring to the 
Federal Treasury: 


Tax New Revenue 
Personal incomes ...... $ 45,000,000 
RD xc worseawenn eee 80,000,000 
NS hack bs “Sauer 21,000,000 
Graduated corporation 

ee PO ere 35,000,000) 
Capital stock .......... 44,000,000 
Excess profits .......... 10,000,009 
Intercompany dividends. 29,000,000 


NE ackedecn vba een $264,000,000 
From this total must be sub- 
tracted 15 million dollars which 


corporations will be permitted to 
deduct because of the 5 per cent 
exemption allowed for gifts to 
charitable organizations. 

New inheritance taxes, asked for 
by President Roosevelt, were re- 
jected by Congress. Instead, higher 
taxes are to be levied on the estates 
of all persons dying after the Presi- 
dent signs the act. 

Exemption from estate taxes has 
been lowered to $40,000. Above this 
a tax is levied ranging from 2 per 
cent on the first $10,000 to 70 per 
cent on all net estates valued at 
more than 50 million dollars. Es- 
tates, for tax purposes, can be val- 
ued either at the date of death or 
one year later, whichever is lower. 

Higher gift tax rates also have 
been approved. These amount to 
three-fourths of the estate tax and 





apply to gifts made after Dec. 31, 
1935. The amount of previous gifts 
is ‘taken into consideration when 


For individuals increased 


taxes | 


begin with 1936 incomes and affect | 


only those with net incomes of $50,- | 


000 or more a year. The normal tax 
of 4 per cent on all taxable income 
remains the same, but surtax rates 
have been altered upward from 1 to 
16 per cent. The surtax under the 
new law will be: 


Surtax Total Surtax 

Net Incomes Rate on Upper Limits 
$50,000 to 56,000 31 $9,560 
56,000 to 2,000 35 11,660 
62,000 to 68,000 39 13,640 
68,000 to 74,000 43 16,580 
74,000 to 80,000 47 19,400 
80,000 to 90,000 51 24,500 
90,000 to 100,000 55 30,000 
109,000 to 150,000 8 59,000 
150,000 to 200,000 60 89,000 
200,000 to 250,000 62 120,000 
250,000 to 300,000 64 152,000 
300,000 to 400,000 66 218,000 
400,000 to 500,000 68 286,000 
500,000 to 750,000 70 461,000 
750,000 to 1,000,000 72 641,000 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 73 1,371,000 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000 74 3,591,000 
Over $5,000,000 7 = =—=—_ eevevese 


A NEW TAX PRINCIPLE 


Corporation income taxes gradu- 


ated according to size are something | 


new in American tax legislation. On 
incomes of 1936 and thereafter, cor- 
porations will be required to pay a 
tax of 12% per cent on their first 
$2,000; 13 per cent on income be- 
tween $2,000 and $15,000; 14 per 
cent on income between $15,000 and 
$40,000, and 15 per cent on all in- 
come above that figure. The pres- 
ent rate on corporation income is 
1334 per cent, so that the new tax 
is actually lower for firms with low 
incomes. 

For every $1,000 of a corporation’s 
declared capital stock, it will be re- 
quired to pay a tax of $1.40. To 
prevent corporations from declaring 
too low a figure for their capitali- 
zation, an excess profits tax is lev- 
ied on all profits over 10 per cent on 
the declared capitalization. The tax 
is 6 per cent on profits of 10 to 15 








per cent and f2 per cent on all pro- 
fits above 15 per cent. 

Hitherto corporations have not 
paid a tax on dividends received 
from other corporations, on the 
theory that taxes already had been 
paid on that income. Under the 
new law, 10 per cent of such income 
will be taxable income. 

A change was made also in the 
tax on personal holding companies. 
As the law now stands, this tax is 
graduated from 20 per cent on the 
first $2,000 of undistributed net in- 
come up to 60 per cent on all over 
$1,000,000. 





March of Agencies 


To Budget Control 


(CENTRAL budget control of all 
government agencies will soon be 
an accomplished fact. 

President Roosevelt by executive 
order has requested that six more 
Federal agencies join the march of 
the alphabet group to the office of 
the Budget Director for approval of 
all future expenditures and com- 
mitments. 

This is the second such order in 
the last three weeks. One more is to 
come. 

Agencies affected by the latest 
Presidentail order include the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
the Federal Surplus Relief Admin- 
istration, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, the Second Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
and the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority. 

These organizations have been 
asked to secure the consent of the 
Budget Director before incurring any 
“obligations for administrative ex- 
penses” on and after Oct. 1. 

Included are two independent cor- 
porations, the RFC and FDIC, over 
which full budgetary control was 
sought in legislation enacted dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, 
On both occasions, however, Con- 
gress refused to include the sections 
requested. 






























ONLY ONE QUALITY 





~ Blue Sunoco’s success is 
based not on claims, but on 


erformance -prove this in 
your own car! 


In any kind of weather, on the straightaway 
or on the steepest hills, put Blue Sunoco to the 
proof by the surest test of all...a trial in your 


own car. Fill up with Blue Sunoco and GIVE IT 


THE WORKS. Test its quick-starting, its flexibility, 


its high test, pep and go, its dynamic, knockless 


power and long, economical mileage. You'll 


join the million and more motorists whose 


FAITH IN BLUE SUNOCO IS BASED ON FACT! 


..NO SECOND GRADE 
..«NO THIRD GRADE 
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‘THE Banking Act of 1935, whicn 
for the first time puts the New 
Deal idea of planned economy in 
banking, is on the statute books 
Previously existing credit controls 
that have been largely in the hands 
of bankers are to be strengthened 
and centered in a new Federal board. 
To facilitate this control, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System is toc 
be reorganized, starting Feb. 1, 1936 
The form in which it has been 
known for more than twenty years 
will then be a thing of the past. 
At present the Federal Reserve 
Board is composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of 
the Currency and six members ap- 
pointed by the President, with the 
consent of the Senate. 


THE NEW CONTROL 

Under the new set-up the Reserve 
Board will be known as the “Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

Both the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller will be dropped 
from membership. To prevent a tie 
vote on crucial issues, the number of 
Presidential appointees will be in- 
creased to seven. 

Terms of the new members will 
be increased from 12 to 14 years, 
with one membership expiring every 
two years. Salaries will be raised 
from $12,000 to $15,000 a year, plac- 
ing them on a par with cabinet 
members. 


POWERS OF NEW BOARD 

Vested in this central board will 
be vast powers over the three func- 
tions of managed credit control 

It will have complete power over 
the discount rates which largely de- 
termine the amount that must be 
paid by borrowers of bank money 

It will also have power, if neces- 
sary, to double the present reserves 
that banks must keep against their 
deposits. In this way it is hoped to 
control any runaway credit infla- 
tion by requiring banks to keep a 
larger part of their funds in cash 
and thus making less available for 
speculative loans 

In the other function of credit 
control, open market operations, 
full power will rest with a commit- 
tee composed of the seven board 
members and five representatives of 
the Federal Reserve Banks chosen 
in such a manner as to represent 
five different sections of the coun- 
try. 
OPEN MARKET OPERATIONS 

The duty of this committee will 


be to determine when the Reserve 
Banks should buy or sell securities, 


+ 





How Banking Act Will Function— Reorganization of 
Federal Reserve System 


mostly Government bonds, in the 
open market. Their orders will be 
final 

In this way it is expected that 
money can be made plentiful or 
scarce, as desired, by selling securi- 


ties to absorb idle money or buying 
securiti supply the business 
world with needed funds. 

At 
be the 


es to 
the committee’s disposal will 
entire amount of the reserves 
which banks must keep with the 
Reserve Banks, as well as the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes they issue 
against the Government bonds that 
are bought 

The new Board will be charged 
with the duty of keeping a complete 
record of all actions the open 
market committee and the Board 
itself. Not only will votes have to 
be recorded, but also the reasons 
underlying each action. These are 
to be incorporated in the Board’s 
annual report to Congress 


MORE CENTRAL CONTROL 

Control from Washington also 
reaches into the administrative 
structure of the 12 Federal Reservé 
Banks. At present the chief execu- 
tive officer of each Reserve Bank is 
known as the Governor. He is chosen 
by the local directors, one-third of 
whom represent the member banks 
one-third business interests and 
one-third the public. The last group 
are appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Under the new law, the 
Governor is reserved for members 
of ‘the’ Board of Governors. The 
heads of the Reserve Banks will be 
known . as “presidents.” They will 
hold office for five-year terms in- 
stead of their present tenure at the 
pleasure of the directors. Before 
they can take office they will need 
the approval of the newly created 
Board of Governors in Washington 
This section of the law takes effect 
on March 1, 1936. 


LOANS ON LONG TERMS 

In an effort te aid recovery, the 
new Bank Act makes it possible for 
banks to lend their funds on long- 
term paper. Under miles laid down 
by the Board of Governors, Reserve 
Banks will be permitted to advance 
money to member banks against any 
of their approved assets at en- 
alty rate of not less than a 


per cent higher than the di 
oe ome 


can 


of 


title of 


unt 


rate applicable to short-term eligi- 


ble commercial paper, Sponsors 
of this provision feel that it will 
prevent forced liquidation of bank 
loans and the deflation which 


usually follows 
LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 

The Act also gives member banks 
of the Reserve System a broader 
latitude in the matter of making 
real estate loans. Such loans can 
now be made against farm, home 
and business properties up to one- 
half their appraised value for peri- 
ods up to five years. 

In cases where 40 per cent of a 
real estate loan is amortized over a 
ten year period, advances may be 
extended up to 60 per cent of the 
appraised value. Even these restric- 
tions will not apply to mortgages or 
mortgage bonds insured under the 
terms of the National Housing Act. 

Banks are now allowed to invest 
funds in real estate loans up to the 
total amount of their capital stock 
and unimpaired surplus account or 
60 per cent of their savings deposits, 
whichever is greater. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 

Permanent deposits insured lim- 
ited to the first $5,000 of a deposi- 
tor’s money is also provided in the 
Bank Act. To cover the cost of this 
insurance, banks will be required to 
pay an annual assessment of one- 
twelfth of 1 per cent of their total 
deposits. This will be levied twice a 
year based on the average of de- 
posits on the last day of each of the 
preceding six months. 

All insured banks with deposits 
of over a million dollars will be re- 
quired to join the Federal Reserve 
System by 1941 or else give up their 
deposit insurance. The purpose of 
this provision is to bring all large 
State banks under the jurisdiction 
of the new Board of Governors. 

Without this provision it would be 
possible for banks to escape Fed- 
eral control by merely withdrawing 
from the Reserve System and con- 


tinuing to operate under State 
charters 
Should any insured banks decide 


to withdraw from the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation their 
deposits will continue to be insured 
for two years after membership 
ceases 

The law requires the FDIC to mail 
notices to all depositors of closed 








The plants of the National Steel Corporation 
are unusually well located in relation to the markets 
they serve. The Great Lakes Steel Corporation, a unit 
of National Steel, illustrates this fact. This great steel plant, 
particularly well equipped to produce automobile steel, 
is located in Detroit, at the very heart of the automobile market. 
Its location permits it to serve with unusual efficiency the mighty 
industry which reflects, perhaps more than any other today, 
a return to normal, healthy activity after the sick depression 
years. “This strategic location of National Steel plants, to- 
gether with management and men born and bred to steel, 
sound financial policies, and wise diversification of products, 
explains in part why the National Steel Corporation has 
been able to maintain, during recent years, such a 
relatively high percentage of capacity opera- 
tions and continuous employment of its men. 



















banks. They will be given 18 months 
after the appointment of a receiver 
in which to claim and collect the 
insured part of their deposits 
Should they fail to collect in that 
period, they lose their insured privi- 
leges but still retain their claims 
against the remaining assets of the 
closed banks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 

At the close of its elght months 
session, Congress voted to bar, after 
Dec. 31, all suits of government 
bondholders seeking to prove they 
suffered a loss when Congress nulli- 
fied the gold clause contained in all 
outstanding Federal bonds issued 
before 1933. 

Under this compromise agreement, 
the Administration will be free from 
what its members call “nuisance 
suits” after the first-of the year and 
yet dissatisfied bondholders will be 
given an opportunity to have test 
cases decided to determine whether 
any loss has been incurred to date. 
Holders of “gold clause” bonds will 
be given an opportunity to turn 
them in for cash or new sécurities 
without the much disputed clause. 

While Congress failed to pass any 
laws changing the status of silver at 
the session just ended, a special 
committee of Senators interested in 
silver legislation was appointed to 
investigate the Government’s silver 
buying program. The first action of 
this committee was taken on Aug. 22 
when it voted to ask the Treasury 
for full particulars concerning its 
activities under the Silver Purchase 
Act. Secretary Morgenthau prom- 
ised the committee full cooperation. 

Meanwhile the Department of In- 
terior made public the final figure 
on domestic silver production in 
1934. During that year almost 33 
million ounces of silver were re- 
moved from American minés. This 
represented an increase of about 35 
per cent over domestic production 
for 1933. 

When measured in terms of dol- 
lars, however, it represented an in- 
crease of more than 250 per cent 
as the average price of 1933 was only 
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35 cénts an ounce while the Govern- 
ment paid 64.6 cents for all do- 
mestically mined silver in 1934. 

It is now paying 77 and a fraction 
cents for domestically mined silver 
while the world price is about 65 
cents an ounce. 

Domestic gold production for 1934 
was also up. The 1934 production 
amounted to more than three mil- 
lion ounces compared with two and 
a half million ounces in 1933. This 
is the highest gold output in sixteen 
years. Figured at average Govern- 
ment prices of $25.56 an ounce in 
1933 and $34.95 in 1934 the value of 
the domestic gold production rose 
from 66 million dollars to almost 
109 million dollars 

FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVING 
AMERICAN trade is showing up 

more favorably. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that both 
exports and imports gained in July. 
Exports were placed at $173,371,000, 
a gain of 2 per cent over the June 
total of $170,184,000. The July 1934 
figure was $161,672.000. July im- 
ports were $174,162,000 a gain of 13 
$155,314,000. 





per cent over June’s 
In July, 1934, imports were $124,- 
010,000 
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MANITOBA POWER COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Notice of adjourned meeting of holders of First 
Mortage 514% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Series 
“A” and Series “B” 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the meeting of the holders of 
the First Mortgage 5'25 Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Series “A” 
and Series “B”, of MANITOBA POWER COMPANY LIMITED 
held in Toronto, Canada, on August 7th, 1935, has been adjourned 
to be held in the Alexandra Room, The King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, on Thursday, the 10th day of October, 1935, at 
the hour of 11 o'clock in the forenoon, Eastern Standard Time. 


The said meeting was called pursuant to the provisions of the 
Trust Deeds securing the said bonds and also pursuant to two certain 
Orders of the Court of King’s Bench of the Province of Manitoba, 
Canada, for the purpose of considering the General Plan of Con- 
solidation and Readjustment of Winnipeg Electric Company, 
Manitoba Power Company Limited, Northwestern Power Com- 
pany Limited, The Winnipeg, Selkirk & Lake Winnipeg Railway 
Company, and The Suburban Rapid Transit Company, and if 
thought fit to pass an extraordinary resolution or resolutions pur- 
suant to the provisions of the said Trust Deeds and resolutions 
agreeing to certain schemes of arrangement referred to in the said 
Orders, all proposed as part of the proceedings for giving effect to | 
the said Plan, all as more particularly set out in the notice calling 
the said meeting. 


DATED this 8th day of August, 1935, 
MANITOBA POWER COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTE: A quorum under the provisions of the said Trust Deeds 
was not present on August 7th, 1935. Under the said Trust Deeds 
in order to pass an extraordinary resolution binding upon all the 
holders of the said bonds the resolution must be carried by the 
affirmative votes of the holders of not less than 70% in principal 
amount of the outstanding bonds given on a poll. Under the 
Companies Act of the Province of Manitoba and also under the 
Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act of the Dominion of 
Canada (being the Acts pursuant to which the said Orders of 
the Court of King’s Bench were made) a resolution binding 
upon all creditors or class of creditors, as the case may be, 
agreeing to an arrangement with creditors or any class of 
creditors, must be passed by a majority in number representing 
three-quarters in value of the creditors or class of creditors, as 
the case may be, present and voting either in person or by proxy 
at the meeting or meetings thereof held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the arrangement. In order that the proposed resolutions 
may be passed at the adjourned meeting to be held on October 
10th, 1935, it is most important that every bondholder who has 
not already done so should execute and file a proxy so that his 
or her vote may be recorded. Information and instructions as to 
execution and filing of proxies are contained in the notice calling 
the meeting and in the regulations and instructions issued by | 
Manitoba Power Company Limited relating thereto. If you 
have not received a copy of the Plan and other documents, you 
are urged to communicate immediately with Manitoba Power 
Company Limited, Electric Railway Chambers, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, or with any one of the following :— 




















Montreal Trust Company 
61 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
6 Lothbury, London E.C.2, England 


or any other of its branches 


Agener The Royal Bank of Canada 
68 William Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


Agency Bank of Montreal 
64 Wall Street, New York City, U.S.A, | 




















BEHIND THE 


Oil and 


Seiling more of its products to the 
nation than it did in the days when 
all business was at top speed... 
finding ways to obtain more power 
from gasoline and new purity in oil 
. .. increasing the commercial yield 
from its crude product . . . using up 
stored surpluses by finding markets 
for more than its current production 
... drilling as much as it did in the 


ENDURING 


as 


busy days of 1929, but on a healthier 
basis . . . setting an example to the 


world in the intelligent use of merchandising ideas . . . the petroleum industry 
has more than earned a place in the front rank of American business. 


In méeting the banking needs of the oil and gas industry, the Farmers Deposit 
NationaL Bank has developed a specialized commercial banking service. Inquiries 
are invited from executives in other businesses who are interested in such a service. 


FARMERS DEPOSIT 


* * * 





NATIONAL BANK : PITTSBURGH 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 








> 1832 | 
11935 ¢ 








One of a series devoted to customers of the Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


“tn proportion as the structure of c govern- . GO 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- Ue OP SRO defend to the death your right to say it.” 
- tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON : 
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THE SMOKE-SCREEN 


Efforts of the New Deal to Divert Attention by Radical Legislation Cannot Erase the Fact 
That More Than 9,000,000 Persons Are Still Unemployed—A Record 
Of Unfulfilled Promises 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 


















































HE ACID test of the record of the first session of the Civil Works Administration. The President today ap- ment figures today were materially better, that is if from 
Seventy-fourth Congress is this: How many jobs pointed Harry L. Hopkins as administrator.* *" 50 to 75 per cent of the unemployed had been put back 
will be created by the legislation just passed? “By this one stroke at least two-thirds of the families to werk, 

: . in the country now receiving relief will be placed on a self- v 
How many people will be givén permanent em- os a 
1 d taken off doles or “made work?” coctomeng Bass. The failure could be forgiven, 
Pe aaa eS ese a The President in his message to Congress of May 15, SCARCELY ANY 0 thn Adeaintescetl we 
Today there are more than 9,000,000 persons out of . 72 too, i e stration w 
1934, asking $1,322,000,000 for recovery purposes said: CUT MADE IN : ht atcn tie iioe 

work—about the same as a year ago and two years ago. “ “aie : ’ wise enough to recognize the rea- 
- If we maintain the course I have outlined, we can con son for its blundering and if it 

Let us look at the promises made by the New Deal to fidently look forward to cumulative beneficial forces rep- JOBLESS TOTAL den ciel 
the unemployed of the nation. _ resented by increased volume of business, more general were to start at once on the right 

President Roosevelt in his inaugural address March 4, profit, greater employment, a diminution of relief expendi- track toward sound economics. 

1933, said: tures, larger governmental receipts and repayments and But what are the unemployment figures today? 

“Our greatest primary task is to put people to work. greater human happiness.” : The National Industrial Conference Board, whose fig- 
This is no unsolvable problem if we face it wisely and In a radio talk on Sept. 30, 1934, President Roosevelt ures for the unemployed have always been less than those 
courageously. told the American people: of the American Federation of Labor, issued a table on 

“It can be accomplished in part by direct recruiting by “T stand or fall by my refusal to accept as a necessary August 10, 1935: 
the government itself, treating the task as we would treat condition of our future a permanent army of the unem- Unemployed 
the emergency of a war, but at the same time, through this ployed. ED oo oy caved ied v6 48 bea 9,920,000 
employment, accomplishing greatly needed projects to “On the contrary, we must make it a national principle CS ee 
stimulate and reorganize the use of our national re- that we will not tolerate a large army of the unemployed September, 1934 . oeccrsce os cores coe see ores 10,218,000 
sources. * * * and that we will arrange our national economy to end our January, 1985... . es... 0. mar egen ow 10,142,000 

“There are many ways in which it [the task of reem- unemployment as soon as we can and then to take wise * "eee ‘2. 9,711,000 
ployment] can be helped, but it can never be helped measures against its return. * * * Thus it will be seen that iri May ofthis year, the unem- 
merely by talking about it. We must act, and act “TI prefer and I am sure you prefer that broader defini- loved roll » uententaity dtl ¢ fr wipe in 
quickly.” tion of liberty under which we are moving forward to PROPS TONS WETS HE Maen Cee Se y 

7 greater freedom, to greater security for the average man were on September, 1933, when the NRA was supposed 
Mr.R 1 16. 1933 than he has ever known before in the history of America.” to put 4,000,000 to 5,009,000 to work by Labor Day. 
GREAT HOPES dr aeebaggunang une : , vV The figures tell a gragic story because in two and a 
when signing the National In- : PU... RS ; 
RAISED ABOUT | dustrial R Peng iene CONFIDENT OF Donald R. Richberg, chief co- »« half years the Federal Government has spent many bil- 
— payer . = ordinator for the President, said * lions and has incurred tie largest deficits in history and 
NRA AND PWA — ot ) _ ’ PUTTING END in a speech at Atlanta, Ga., Nov. still our a are about what they were in 
ur studies show that we TO THE DOLE 19, 1934: 1933. 
should be able to hire many men at once and to step up to “Ww ; Wh ‘lI the Nety Deal a ae — 
about a million new jobs by October 1, and a much greater e must bring about the re- en will the New Deal concede that “made-work | 1s 
zEe emer lets 4 9 © employment of four or five million workers in the near a fizzle?i. 
==2 “Our first purpose is to create employment as fast as future, either through a great expansion of private enter- When w onfess that the public works projects in- 
a= we can, but we should not put money into unproved proj- prise, or through further government activities. It is no creased the f@ofits of a few corporations here and there 
2 ects, *** answer to this problem to urge the government to cut its ca P 
. expenditures down to the payment of the smallest dole but made no provision for replacing on a permanent basis 


those who were temporarily hired? 

When will the New Deal begin to realize that talk and 
vague promises to the unemployed do not bring relief 
from misery, especially when continuance on the dole 


“Between these twin efforts—public works and indus- " , : . 
trial reemployment—it is not too much to expect that a that will keep the idle workers and their dependents alive. 


great many men and women can be taken from the ranks In his annual message to Congress President Roosevelt 
of the unemployed before Winter comes. It is the most on Jan. 4, 1935, made the following comment: 



























important attempt of this kind in history.” “More than two billions of dollars have also been ex- 

In the New York Times of June 22, 1933, appeared the pended in direct relief to the destitute. * * * But the stark indefinitely seems to be the lot of so many millions 
following item: fact before us is that great numbers still remain unem- of fine American citizens and their families? 

“Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator, ployed. wtsheg ae American industry and business can reemploy 10,000,- 
tree on — in re address — night they must do Me... —— Government must and shall quit this bus- 000 men in the course of the next three years if the Roose- 
anes ays i i vthage Roel bg by ott “It is a duty dictated by every in telligent consideration velt enna ne will see the folly of its ways and per- 
for. * * * . of national policy to ask you to make it possible for the mit honest business to expand. 

= “He gave the opinion that 3,000,000 unemployed would United States to give employment to all of these 3,500,000 aut we shall nave neariy 16,000,000 persons on our un- 
=e be back at work by next Spring as result of the Industrial employable people now on relief, pending their absorp- employment list, and perhaps more than that number of 
= Recovery and Public Works Bills.” tion ina rising tide of private employment. individuals continuously on a dole, if the New Deal insists 
ane The New York Times on July 26, 1933, reported this A report in the New York Times of the President’s upon its mistaken program of violating the Constitution, 
#25 promise: press conference of April 17, 1935, included these sen- spending inordinately, and refusing to bury its pride or to 
Z== “Stepping to the microphone straight from a whirlwind tences: concede by a reversal of policies that its experiments have 
== series of conferences which began early in the morning, “He [President Roosevelt] said that rapid progress was been proved unsound from an economic standpoint 
General Johnson told the radio audience that he estimated being made in plans for displacing the dole with jobs for Vv , 
that between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 workers would be all able-bodied unemployed. * * * L 
reemployed by Labor Day.” “Mr. Roosevelt said the next two months should see the WHY LONGER at us return to the record of 
y program well under way. * * *” the session of Congress just end- 
» » Vv DODGE TRUTH ing and ask these questions: 
ostmaster eneral Farley, : : What have the AAA proc- 
GEN. JOHNSON spokesman of the Administration QUICK RESULTS ote ae oe poe OF FAILURE? essing taxes done to the at of 
AND MR. FARLEYand chairman of the Democratic PROMISED IN Roosevelt declared: A alt meat and the rising cost of living? 
How many men will the Social Security bill put back to 





AS PROPHETS National Committee, said pub- WPA PROGRAM . “Our responsibility for the fe 


licly on August 11, 1933, as re- immediate necessities of the un- 
ported in the New York Times: employed has been met by the Congress through the How many men will the soak-the-rich tax bill put back 
“Never in the history of the world has there been such most comprehensive work plan in the history of the to work? 
an awakening as that brought about by the National Re- nation. : How many men will the months of useless debate on the 
covery Act. * * * Before Labor Day 120,000,000 people “Our problem is to put to work three and one-half “death sentence” for utility holding company investors 


million employable persons now on relief rolls. * * * 


who a short time ago were in the slough of despair will . y ; \ 
We are losing no time getting the Government's vast 


have pulled the United States out of this terrible depres- put back to work? 


How many men will the $4,000,000,000 appropriation 


sion.” work relief program under way and we have every reason ; : 

Speaking for President Roosevelt on August 26, 1933, to believe that it should be in full swing by Autumn.” put into permanent jobs, considering the fact that the $3,- 
General Hugh Johnson made the following announce- The New York Times on June 14, 1935, reported from 300,000,000 appropriated in June, 1933, and virtually all . 
mene Washington as follows: spent now, has not substantially cut the relief rolls in the 

“The President’s Emergency Reemployment campaign “The Administration policy to put 3,500,000 unem- last two years? 
may be described briefly as a plan to add from 5,000,000 to ployed persons to work as quickly as possible through Shall it be said of the New Deal as it was of the Old 
6,000,000 persons to the nation’s payrolls immediately use of the $4,000,000,000 work-relief appropriation, cut- Deal under Hoover that prosperity is always “just around 
through agreements made with the President of the ting projects wherever necessary to fit the money avail- the corner?” 

United States by some 5,000,000 concerns of individuals = ae with new emphasis today by Presi- The unemployed do not care about the wiles and hy- 


pocrisies that the politicians thrive on, but they patiently, 


employing two or more persons each.” 
calmly, hopefully await a revival of the American spirit 


The President himself on November 8, 1933, authorized Mr. Roosevelt on June 17, 1935, in a speech to State 
















































the following statement at the White House: oe Administrators, said: that built the nation. 
“Four million men now out of employment will be put think we can get across to the country the very sim- : 
== to work under a plan announced today by the President. ple proposition that we have a mandate from Congress to phage gee “y vo age a ig oe 
= “Two million of these will become self-sustaining em- put 3,500,000 people in this country to work for $4,000,- ee ee ae 
3 ployes on Federal, State and local public projects on Nov. 000,000. * * * Of course, we always will have a certain’ parently a smoke-screen to hide the palpable failure of 
= 16, and will be taken completely off relief rolls. An addi- number of unemployed with us, but nothing like the pres- artificial economics and speculative politics. 
tional 2,000,000 will be put back to work as soon thereafter ent scale, we hope.” — The day of reckoning in November, 1936, will find many 
as possible. : ~ The foregoing series of contradictory statements and millions of unemployed the biggest single grievance group 
This plan will be administered by the newly-created broken pledges could have been forgiven if the unemploy- in the American electorate. 
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